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(§ome  Ohservations  on  the 

Teaching  of  (Shorthand 

By  fV.  IV.  Renshaw^  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City, 

at  the  Convention  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association, 

Asheville,  North  Carolina 

/' N  the  time  assigned  one  speaker  at  a  con-  nity,  and  command  the  respect  which  is  its  due 

vention  where  there  is  so  much  ground  to  and  receive  the  support  which  it  must  have, 

be  covered,  one  could  not  recite  all  the  only  to  the  extent  that  we  realize  that  our  par- 

weaknesses  in  our  shorthand  instruction,  nor  ticular  function  is  simply  a  part  of  the  general 

offset  these  with  constructive  suggestions  as  educational  process  and  is  made  to  square  with 

to  how  these  weaknesses  might  best  be  over-  the  standards  which  are  rightfully  demanded 

come.  In  accepting  the  assignment,  I  there-  of  other  departments  in  the  educative  processes, 

fore  asked  your  President  to  word  my  subject  Very  substantial  progress  is  being  made 
in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  of  a  more  or  less  along  these  lines,  and  one  who  has  the  welfare 
discursive  talk  based  on  classroom  observations  of  commercial  education  at  heart  cannot  but 
made  during  regular  school  sessions  and  during  view  with  satisfaction  the  rapid  strides  that 
summer  schools  visits,  as  well.  are  being  made.  Along  with  this,  however, 

It  has  been  most  gratifying,  in  connection  and  not  at  all  contradictory  to  it,  I  am  going 
with  these  visits,  to  observe  the  increasing  ex-  to  urge  that  we  have  constantly  in  mind  certain 

tent  to  which  the  teaching  of  shorthand  and  considerations  w’hich,  I  fear,  are,  at  times,  and 

the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects  in  general  in  places,  overlooked,  and  which  have  prevented 

are  assuming  their  rightful  places  as  a  part  of  our  getting  as  good  results  as  are  obtainable, 

the  general  scheme  of  education,  both  as  to  In  endeavoring  to  square  our  instruction 
methods  and  content.  The  teaching  of  com-  with  those  methods  that  have  been  accepted  as 
mercial  subjects  will  attain  its  rightful  dig-  standard  in  other  departments  of  the  schools 
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we  have  rather  naturally  turned  to  the  methods 
and  the  standards  that  have  been  acceptable  to 
educational  authorities  in  these  other  depart¬ 
ments;  we  have  endeavored  to  adapt  to  our 
shorthand  and  other  commercial  teaching  those 
approved  methods.  It  seems  to  me,  though, 
that  in  doing  this  we  have  overlooked  a  factor 
which  makes  those  other  methods  somewhat 
less  than  100  per  cent  adaptable  to  the  teaching 
of  commercial  subjects.  I  refer  to  the  fact 
that  to  a  very  large  extent  the  methods  of 
teaching  other  subjects  that  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  normal  and  experimental  schools 
have  been  based  on  the  teaching  of  subjects 
selected  for  their  values  as  informational  sub¬ 
jects  or  for  their  real  or  supposed  disciplinary 
values.  We  should  fall  far  short  of  our  pos¬ 
sibilities  if  the  teaching  of  shorthand  and 
other  commercial  subjects  were  not  rich  in 
these  self-same  values.  We  are,  however, 
charged  with  an  additional  duty  which  has  not 
been  present  in  the  teaching  of  these  other 
subjects  and  which  has  therefore  not  influenced 
the  methods  evolved  in  teaching  them. 

Sit//  Deve/ofment  Paramount 

I  refer  to  the  skill  development  phase  of 
our  work.  Isn’t  it  possible  that  in  view  of  this 
additional  responsibility  which  rests  upon  us 
and  which  has  no  part  in  this  other  method  of 
instruction  with  which  we  have  been  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  square  ourselves,  some  modifications  and 
changes  are  desirable?  It  seems  to  me,  for 
instance,  that  as  I  have  visited  classes  I  have 
seen  too  many  instances  of  teachers  asking 
long  series  of  leading  questions  designed  to 
elicit  from  the  student  a  certain  answer.  Quite 
a  bit  of  that  may  be  permissible  where  the 
sole  purpose  is  to  bring  out  a  certain  fact  or 
to  develop  a  certain  line  of  reasoning ;  but 
isn’t  it  true  that  in  a  skill-development  subject 
we  quickly  reach  the  point  where  it  is  better 
for  the  teacher  to  state  the  point  concerning 
which  there  seems  to  be  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  students,  and  arrive  that  much  sooner  at 
the  drill  stage?  After  all,  shorthand  is  an  art. 
Proficiency  in  it  is  acquired  as  the  result  of 
clear  instruction,  thorough  presentation,  and 
to  some  extent  even  of  lecture  work,  yes;  but 
under  no  circumstances  can  we  expect  to  get 
the  very  best  results  where  those  phases  of 
our  work  are  carried  to  the  point  that  they 
interfere  with  the  students’  devoting  the  major 
part  of  the  instruction  period  to  the  reading 
and  zvriting  of  shorthand. 

Dri//  Gets  the  Resu/ts 

Apt  reading  and  writing  of  shorthand  are 
the  result  of  mental  and  manual  coordinations 
which  are  not  acquired  via  the  lecture  route. 
Granting  the  proper  amount  of  instruction. 


they  are  more  particularly  the  result  of  drill, 
more  drill,  and  then  still  further  drill.  Again 
and  again  have  I  observed  teachers  with  little 
educational  background  getting  better  short¬ 
hand  results  through  enthusiasm,  drive,  and 
the  devoting  of  the  major  part  of  the  short¬ 
hand  period  to  the  reading  and  writing  of 
shorthand,  than  have  been  obtained  by  teachers 
more  highly  trained  but  who  devoted  too  much 
of  the  time  to  shorthand  teaching  that  is  per¬ 
fect  according  to  the  normal  school  standards. 
Such  a  statement  may  be  educational  heresy, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  training  skilled 
workers  it  is  a  fact  which  we  must  face. 

Let  us,  then,  have  constantly  in  mind  a 
standard  which  will  require  that  the  major 
part  of  our  time  be  devoted  to  drill  in  the 
reading  and  writing  of  shorthand.  How  would 
it  do,  for  instance,  to  say  that,  by  and  large, 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  shorthand  period 
should  be  devoted  to  this  feature  of  our  work? 

Know  Your  Subject 

Another  suggestion  born  of  both  classroom 
and  summer  school  observation:  As  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  our  commercial-teacher  training 
processes  and  of  our  efforts  looking  to  the 
improvement  in  classroom  instruction,  I  want 
to  plead  most  earnestly  that,  along  with  our 
studies  in  organization  and  method,  we  insist, 
without  qualification  or  concession,  upon  a 
thorough  mastery  of  subject  matter.  Here, 
again,  there  is  risk  of  incurring  displeasure  in 
some  quarters,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  what¬ 
ever  in  saying  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
actual,  useable  results  the  teaching  of  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  in  general,  and  of  shorthand 
in  particular,  suffers  more  from  inaccurate  and 
superficial  knowledge  of  subject  matter  than 
it  does  from  imperfect  technique  in  presen¬ 
tation. 

Perhaps  in  making  such  a  strong  statement 
I  should  mention  that  it  is  based  on  years  of 
classroom  visiting  in  all  sorts  of  schools  all 
through  the  eastern  section  of  the  United 
States.  In  one  university  class,  for  instance, 
the  entire  period  was  given  over  to  straining 
at  a  fine  point  in  the  technique  of  teaching 
and  no  mention  was  made  of  several  inac¬ 
curacies  in  the  shorthand  outlines  placed  on 
the  blackboard  by  the  experienced  teacher  who 
had  the  floor.  It  may  have  been  perfectly 
proper  to  focus  the  whole  recitation  on  the 
thought  that  was  being  developed,  but,  some¬ 
where,  somehow,  a  faulty  knowledge  of  theory 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  should  be  challenged. 
Every  error  of  the  teacher  is  magnified  by 
the  number  of  pupils  coming  under  his  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  best  teaching  is  in  leadership  of  a 
high  type.  Leadership  is,  however,  impaired 
when  a  teacher  himself  is  guilty  of  outlines 
which  offend  either  in  theory  or  execution; 
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for  keen-minded  students  will  be  quick  to  rec¬ 
ognize  these  either  at  the  time  or  a  little 
further  along  in  the  course.  I  hope  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  every  teacher-training 
course  and  every  course  looking  to  improve¬ 
ment  in  commercial  teaching  will  recjuire  that 
mastery  of  subject  matter  and  that  facility  in 
execution  which  are  essential  to  leadership  of 
the  best  type  and  to  the 
commanding  of  the  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration  of 
the  students. 


Speed  Development 


That  First  Pay-Check 

When  vacation  time  is  over 
And  you  lock  up  your  tin  Lizzie 
And  buckle  down  to  such  hard  work 
It  fairly  makes  you  dizzy. 

You  figure  up  how  many  bills 
That  first  month’s  check  must  pay; 
Then  a  feller  truly  needs  a  friend 
To  cheer  him  on  his  way. 


We  hear  much  in  our 
day  of  motivation.  We 
hear  much  less  often 
nowadays  the  assertion: 

“Oh,  no,  the  students 
must  not  think  of  speed 
until  well  along  in  the 
course.  If  I  can  go 
slowly,  take  my  time  on 
those  first  few  lessons, 
and  lay  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion,  speed  will  come 
later  on  as  a  natural  re¬ 
sult.”  We  concede  more 
readily  that,  motivation 
being  important,  it  is 
well  to  let  the  student 
see  at  the  end  of  the 
very  first  lesson  that  he 
is  able  to  write  some 
words,  even  short  sen¬ 
tences,  at  a  rate  of  speed 
which  delights  him.  But 
glibly  conceded  though 
this  is,  personal  obser¬ 
vation  shows  that  there 
is  still  a  wide  lack  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  some  of 
the  most  elementary 
processes  in  speed  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  development  of 
speed  (some  still  pre¬ 
fer  to  call  it  facility  of 
execution  at  that  stage 
of  the  work)  begins  the 
first  day  when,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  teacher’s  blackboard  illustration,  the 
students  write  quickly  and  fluently  this  pen¬ 
manship  drill  developing  the  motion  for  gay : 


You’ve  simply  got  to  have  a  hat. 

For  straws  must  be  discarded; 

And  you  vaguely  wonder,  if  by  chance 
That  check  should  be  retarded. 

Just  how  you’d  meet  that  board  bill. 
And  your  room  rent  in  advance; 

And  you  moan,  “Oh,  Fate,  deliver  me 
From  such  a  circumstance.’’ 

Then  next  day  that  yearly  three-in-one 
Is  forced  upon  your  mind— 

The  N.  E.  A.,  the  C.  T.  C. 

And  C.  T.  A.  combined. 

And  you  sit  and  chew  your  pencil 
And  wonder  why,  by  heck. 

So  many  things  have  got  to  come 
From  that  one  small  first  check. 

Oh,  yes,  then  here’s  a  letter 
That’s  signed  by  “Please  Remit:’’ 
“Your  club  dues  must  be  paid  at  once 
Or  your  membership  forfeit.’’ 

At  last,  “This  is  too  steep,’’  you  sigh. 
As  you  retire  exhausted, 

“That  trip  this  year  was  great,  but 
gee. 

It  surely  left  me  busted.’’ 


But  wait,  what’s  this  epistle 
From  Attorney  John  Verbillion, 
“Your  Uncle  Henry  died  last  week 
And  left  you  half  a  million.’’ 

“Oh,  joy,  oh,  hliss,  oh  rapture,’’ 
You’re  about  to  shout  with  glee — 
When  Big  Ben  rudely  wakens  you 
By  sounding  reveille. 


to  the  teacher’s  count  tinis — gay,  gay,  gay,  gay 
— to  insure  their  being  not  drawn,  but  ivrittcn 
fluently.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  pre¬ 
senting  of  each  of  the  shorthand  characters,  the 
students  writing  them  fluently  from  the  start. 

The  second  stage  in  speed  development  is 
reached  when  the  teacher  trains  the  students 
to  write  combinations  of  characters  fluently, 
with  no  pauses  between 
them.  Not  k-r,  k-l,  s-n, 
k-m,  etc.,  written  with 
pauses  between  charac¬ 
ters,  but  kr,  kl,  sn,  km, 
etc.,  written  fluently, 
without  pauses. 

The  third  stage  is  in 
training  them  to  write 
words  and  phrases,  not 
jerkily,  as  a  sequence  of 
symbols  being  haltingly 
assembled,  but  as  fluent 
entities. 

The  fourth  step  is  in 
the  fluent  writing  of 
sentences  and  para¬ 
graphs  involving  the 
word-carrying  capacity. 

There  is  much  more 
that  could  be  said  con¬ 
cerning  speed  develop¬ 
ment,  but  conscientious 
attention  to  these  four 
steps  will  go  a  long  way 
in  helping  us  reach  the 
desirc<l  goal. 

Before  leaving  the 
subject,  however,  let  me 
again  bring  out  that 
these  are  not  simply 
things  that  we  must  re¬ 
quire  of  the  students. 
We  must  require  them 
both  of  ourselves  and  of 
the  students. 


Use  Class  Time 
Economically 


—ERMA  L.  COONS 
Hamilton  Jr.  High  School,  Long  Beach 


and  then  several  lines  of  gay 


Another  outstanding 
impression  that  one 
brings  away  from  much 
classroom  visiting  is 
the  tremendous  improvement  that  may  be 
brought  about  through  the  more  economical 
planning  and  using  of  the  time  at  our  disposal. 
It  is  important  that  we  give  the  most  careful 
attention  to  the  efficient  use  of  our  time,  and 
I  think  a  little  retrospection  will  convince  each 
one  of  us  that  we  have  been  wasteful  of  this 
precious  element. 

Now  for  some  constructive  suggestions : 
First,  the  time  in  various  courses  should  be 
carefully  budgeted.  We  should  know,  before- 
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hand,  what  our  ultimate  fioal  is,  just  what 
progress  we  expect  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
students  at  the  end  of  each  year,  each  semester, 
each  week,  each  recitation,  in  fact.  Without 
such  goals  one  aims  nowhere  and  is  likely  to 
get  there.  A  recitation,  to  yield  its  maximum 
results,  should  be  prepared  beforehand.  The 
most  satisfactory  progress  is  to  be  made  by 
determining  beforehand  how  the  time  should 
be  divided  among  a  rapid-fire  review  of  the 
wordsigns,  a  possible  review  of  ground  pre¬ 
viously  covered,  drill,  and  the  presentation  of 
new  principles. 

Having  planned  the  recitation  and  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  time,  don’t  waste  time  in  passing  from 
one  phase  of  the  recitation  to  another.  Have 
your  materials  so  arranged  that  you  can  pass 
quickly  from  one  to  another.  Begin  the  recita¬ 
tion  instantly. 

One  of  the  most  successful  teachers  I  know 
begins  a  wordsign  drill  the  moment  there  is  a 
single  student  at  his  desk.  The  spirit  of  that 
class  is  such  that  every  student  wants  to  get 
in  and  get  to  work  as  soon  as  he  possibly  can, 
and  enjoy  this  exhilarating  rapid-fire  drill.  No 
time  is  wasted  in  adjusting  the  ventilation,  the 
height  of  the  shades,  sharpening  of  pencils,  or 
passing  of  paper;  it’s  work — the  reading  and 
writing  of  shorthand — from  the  moment  the 
first  student  is  seated  until  the  dismissal  bell 
rings. 

Lrt  Needs  of  the  Majority  Rule 

Use  all  of  the  time  to  the  very  best  advan¬ 
tage — don’t  take  the  time  of  the  whole  class  in 
explaining  to  one  dull  student,  or  even  a  small 
group  of  backward  students,  something  that 
is  understood  by  the  great  majority  of  them. 
Use  the  time  of  the  majority  of  the  class  to 
the  very  best  advantage ;  bring  up  the  laggards 
through  outside  help  and  assignments.  Use 
the  time  in  school  for  those  things  that  must 
be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 
Use  the  time  outside  of  school  hours,  the  home¬ 
work,  for  instance,  for  those  things  which  need 
not  be  done  under  direction. 

Take  the  time  element  into  consideration  in 
your  grading  system.  The  business  man’s 
motto  is  no  longer  “Slowly  and  surely,”  but 
“Quickly  and  accurately.”  Accustom  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  this  new  standard  and  give  a  better 
grade  to  the  perfect  paper  done  in  little  time 
than  you  do  to  the  perfect  paper  that  took 
more  time. 

Avoid  Suicide  via  Red  Ink  Route 

Another  phase  of  our  shorthand  teaching 
susceptible  of  marked  improvement  is  in  the 
correcting  of  errors.  The  correcting  of  papers 
is  necessary  to  some  extent,  but  perhaps  the 
least  effective  correcting  we  do  is  that  which 


is  done  with  red  ink.  Nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  attempt  to  enlist  a  student’s  interest  on 
Monday  morning,  in  the  mistakes  that  he  made 
last  Friday.  He  doesn’t  express  it  just  that 
way,  but  his  attitude  may  be  summed  up  as 
“let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.” 

The  excessive  correcting  of  papers  benefits 
the  student  little,  hurts  the  teacher  much.  Mr. 
Gregg  has  repeatedly  exhorted  teachers  not  to 
commit  suicide  via  the  red  ink  route.  The 
student  of  secondary  school  age  is  essentially 
a  creature  of  the  present.  His  whole  existence 
is  focused  on  the  thing  that  he  is  doing  right 
now.  A  more  effective  method  of  correcting 
errors  is  in  passing  around  the  room  to  search 
out  the  errors  that  are  being  made  by  the 
students  and  correcting  them  at  the  time.  Drill 
on  correct  forms  so  as  to  eradicate  the  memory 
of  the  incorrect  forms;  otherwise,  first  im¬ 
pressions  will  prove  lasting  and  the  student 
will  later  revert  to  the  incorrect  forms. 

Nip  Errors  in  the  Bud 

A  still  better  way,  however,  is  to  correct 
the  error  before  it  is  made,  if  I  may  use  such 
an  expression.  I  mean  that,  after  going  over 
the  subject  a  very  few  times,  you  will  know 
those  points  most  likely  to  give  trouble.  Your 
presentation,  then,  can  be  so  clearly  made  and 
the  drill  made  so  comprehensive  and  so  thor¬ 
ough,  that  in  many  cases  the  potential  errors 
may  be  avoided  or,  at  least,  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Make  Students  Responsible 

Devise  ways  and  means  of  throwing  the 
burden  of  detecting  and  correcting  errors  on 
the  student.  That  will  make  him  more  self- 
reliant.  It  will  be  appreciated  by  the  business 
man,  who  is  so  frequently  exasperated  by 
graduates  whose  teachers  very  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  found  all  their  errors  for  them 
and  who  now,  through  habit  or  ineptness  in 
finding  errors,  rely  upon  their  employers  to 
find  the  mistakes.  The  employer  resents  the 
time  that  must  be  devoted  to  the  detecting  of 
employees’  errors.  He  feels  that  that  time 
could  so  much  more  profitably  be  devoted  to 
constructive  work  in  the  building  up  of  the 
business. 

Develop  Speed  and  Skill  Yourself 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  weaknesses 
is  the  inability  of  the  shorthand  teacher  him¬ 
self  to  do  the  thing  that  he  is  training  his 
students  to  do.  I  cannot  at  the  moment  think 
of  another  field  of  human  endeavor  in  which 
such  a  situation  would  be  tolerated,  and  I 
want  to  urge  with  all  the  earnestness  that  is 

( Continued  on  page  30)  • 
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CONVENTIONS 


(Central  Gommercial  Teachers  ^Association 

Celebration  of  Twenty-Second  Anniversary  Reported  by  L.  C.  Rusmisel 


CJ  J  JHEN  an  education- 
organization  cele- 
brates  i  t  s  twenty- 
second  year  it  is  a  foregone  .  ' 

conclusion  that  its  contribu- 
tion  to  society  has  more  M 

than  justified  its  endeavors.  a 

If  in  that  period  its  contri-  •  m 

bution  has  been  marked  by 
progress,  it  is  to  be  expect- 
ed  that  its  influence  grips 
and  continues  to  grip  its  ad- 
herents  irrespective  of  any 
exigencies  in  its  competitive 
held.  And  after  all  philoso- 
phies  have  been  respected 
and  the  fine  theories  given  Jm 

due  consideration,  it  is  the 
homely  virtue,  “A  little  bit 

of  reliability  is  as  much  as  - 

ability,”  that  counts.  It  is  T  j4 

to  this  simple  proposition  Lincoln  Sc'ht 

that  the  Central  Commer-  C.  C.  T,  A  P 

cial  Teachers’  Association 
has  dedicated  itself — z.  sentiment  strongly  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  twenty-second  annual  conven¬ 
tion  held  in  Minneapolis  the  closing  days  of 
April. 

Managers  Meet 


going,  growing  business.  In 
carrying  out  this  avowed 
purpose,  business  talent 
must  be  available  at  the 
time  it  is  required.  There 
must  be  an  institution  or  a 
group  of  institutions  pre¬ 
pared  to  render  service  on 
the  spot.  This,  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker,  gives  the 
private  commercial  school 
the  distinction  of  being  an 
indispensable  ally  of  com¬ 
merce  and  industry.  Despite 
isolated  objections  to  educa¬ 
tional  courses,  business  re¬ 
gards  these  schools  special¬ 
ists  in  developing  business 
ability  and  organized  to 
give  service  and  that  quick- 


r  n  The  speaker  did  not  at- 

lent,  tempt  to  enumerate  the 

various  steps  to  be  pursued 
in  carrying  out  a  virile  policy  of  education. 
By  way  of  summary  this  worthy  note  was 
stressed:  “Give  your  students  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  can  while  they  are  with  you  and  you 
are  rendering  a  real  service.” 

That  Mr,  Baker  is  strongly  inclined  to  force¬ 
ful  education  as  opposed  to  mere  textbook 
mastery  was  evident.  Impression  without  ex¬ 
pression  doesn’t  redound  to  the  interest  of 
potential  business  men.  There  must  be  an 
understanding  of  business  procedure  so  closely 
allied  with  action  that  decisions,  with  reason¬ 
able  accuracy,  are  made  with  spontaneity.  If 
one  pitfall  is  to  be  avoided  more  than  another 
in  training  for  business  pursuits  it  is  the 
Tragedy  of  Hesitation.  As  it  is  aptly  written 

The  Irish  rule  in  a  fight  is  to  hit  first,  and  it  is 
full  of  sound  sense.  Whatever  you  do  may  be  spoiled 
by  hesitation.  The  player  who  fingers  his  cards  before 
playing  betrays  his  hand.  I  once  played  bridge  with 


The  convention  proper  was  preceded  by  a 
special  session  for  private  school  managers, 
nearly  seventy-five  schools  being  represented. 
The  managers  were  treated  to  an  interesting 
discourse  given  by  J.  W.  Baker,  Cincinnati,  on 
The  Future  of  the  Private  Business  School. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  business  is  a  non-inter- 
mittent  process  admitting  of  no  recessess  and, 
technically,  no  holidays.  By  reason  of  this 
interminable  process  every  minute  lost  must  be 
restored  and  every  day  of  every  year  must 
provide  for  definite  expansion  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  a  production  level  which  characterizes  a 
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a  man  who  was  driven  nearly  frantic  at  the  indecision 
of  his  partner.  At  last,  unable  to  contain  himself 
any  longer,  he  hurst  out,  “Great  Jehosophat,  madam, 
play  one  and  look  at  the  rest.’’ 

Whatever  is  done  at  once,  even  if  it  be  wrong,  has 
some  merit,  for  hesitation  easily  becomes  a  bad  habit, 
and  dawdling  with  a  decision  grows  on  you.  By  and 
by,  you  get  into  a  state  where  any  responsibility  for 
immediate  action  brings  on  chills  and  fever.  Life 
becomes  inefficient,  and  the  will  entirely  limp.  After 
all,  no  one  knows  precisely  what  is  best  to  do.  Prompt 
and  jKJsitive  people  know  no  more  than  you  what  is 
best,  but  they  save  themselves  and  everybody  else  a 
lot  of  trouble  by  doing  something  at  once. 

Private  School  Advertising 

Irrespective  of  what  the  program  may 
chronicle  by  way  of  topics,  this  association  is 
obliged  to  reckon  with  the  inevitable.  Even 
though  a  place  is  denied  the  subject  of  private 
school  advertising  it  always  appears  and  is 
ardently  discussed.  Those  attending  this  forum 
in  recent  years  regard  it  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
lightening  periods  of  the  convention.  It  is  a 
free-for-all,  unrestricted  by  gavel,  and  yields 
only  at  midday  or  late  afternoon  when  vocal 
capacities  declare  an  armistice  or  the  pangs 
of  hunger  clamor  for  recognition. 

This  session  was  no  exception.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  observations  w'ere  made: 

The  school  cabilog  is  your  letter  of  credit.  It  is 
your  institution  “on  paper,’’  and  by  it  the  school  rises 
or  depreciates  in  the  mind  of  the  prospect. 

Advertising  is  refined  salesmanship.  It  is  the 
highest  expression  of  the  personality  of  your  school. 
V’our  catalog  and  your  school  paper  are  mouthpieces 
to  be  promoted  along  with  the  most  prized  ideals  of 
your  institution. 

Advertising  is  of  two  kinds — profitable  and  un¬ 
profitable.  The  advertising  based  upon  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  field  lielongs  in  the  first  class.  Copy 
which  satisfies  rhetorical  fancies  or  radiates,  obviously, 
a  “cleverness  in  advertising  craftsmanship,’’  heads  the 
list  in  the  profit  and  loss  items. 

Advertising  is  only  a  “long  distance  mirror’’  reflect¬ 
ing  the  facilities  and  advantages  of  your  school.  That 
is  w'hat  the  prospect  should  remember — not  the  mere 
thought  of  “seeing”  your  advertising. 

Increasingly  the  private  commercial  school  should 
strive  toward  a  two-fold  personification  of  its  advertis¬ 
ing — the  trained  student  who  has  the  power  to  do, 
and  the  employer  who  says,  “Send  me  another  of  the 
same  efficient  type.” 

Many  school  men  feel  that  their  school  is  favorably 
known.  True.  But  what  is  being  done  to  personalize 
the  institution  in  the  mind  of  the  prospect  to  the 
degree  that  he  may  feel  that  indecision  as  to  enrolling 
will  mean  a  personal  loss  to  him? 

Failure  to  contact  with  and  counsel  graduates  is 
neglecting  one  of  the  most  important  opportunities  to 
radiate  good  will  and  increase  revenue. 

Do  not  leave  it  to  the  prospect’s  imagination  to 
“assume”  that  you  are  doing  things.  Furnish  definite 
examples — the  recurring  successes  of  your  graduates. 

Sentiment  in  the  faculty  should  articulate  with  the 
fine  sentiment  in  your  advertising. 

Does  this  exist?  Only  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
school  policies  can  place  good  will  and  satisfaction  in 
perpetual  motion. 

The  foregoing  topic  was  discussed  by  many 
prominent  private  school  men:  H.  E.  Barnes, 
Denver;  J.  R.  Brandrup,  Mankato;  Walter 


Rasmussen,  St.  Paul ;  W.  A.  Robbins,  Lincoln ; 
G.  S.  Stephens  and  W.  C.  Stephens,  St.  Paul ; 
Henry  J.  Holm,  Chicago;  G.  W.  Puffer,  Fond 
du  Lac ;  C.  A.  Cowee,  Wausau. 

School  Manager  a  Consulting  Engineer 

A  new  definition  of  the  duties  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  commercial  school  was  given  by  Mr. 
Barnes.  In  his  opinion,  office  facilities  are 
necessary,  the  swivel  chair  alluring,  but  the 
school  man  who  breathes  the  right  spirit  of 
the  institution  is  found  at  frequent  intervals 
in  the  ranks,  teaching,  advising,  organizing, 
consulting,  and  evolving  scientific  measures  of 
carrying  out  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the 
institution  individually  and  collectively  with 
respect  to  the  student  body.  Mr.  Barnes 
believes  that  the  faculty  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  tolerance  but  a  unit  to  be  frequently  con¬ 
sulted,  encouraged,  and,  if  necessary,  to  be 
called  to  account.  According  to  his  philosophy, 
Mr.  Barnes  modifies  the  trite  utterance,  “As 
is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,”  to  read,  “As 
is  the  head  of  the  institution,  so  is  the  faculty 
and  the  school.”  “Interest  and  enthusiasm,”  he 
continued,  “are  not  always  self-sustaining; 
they  require  feeding.  Sometimes  this  is  ac¬ 
complished  through  consultation.  Almost  in¬ 
variably  obstacles  to  progress  and  satisfaction 
are  removed  through  determining  the  cause — 
the  cause  suggesting  the  remedy.  That  is  why 
I  believe  the  president  or  principal  of  a  school 
should,  in  addition  to  his  administrative  duties, 
be  a  consulting  engineer,  consistently  on  the 
job.” 

Operation  Costs 

To  climax  the  school  managers’  session 
papers  of  scholarly  and  practical  value  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Cowee,  and  Mr.  William 
Bethke,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Mr.  Cowee  dis¬ 
cussed  “How  Shall  We  Control  Operation 
Costs?”  He  advocates  that  a  school  man  may  be 
ever  so  proficient  in  multiplying  tuition  entries 
and  in  general  administration,  but  if  the  study 
of  every  angle  in  operation  costs  fails  to  re¬ 
ceive  mature  consideration,  losses,  otherwise 
preventable,  are  certain  to  materialize.  The 
efficient  school  man,  therefore,  is  conversant 
with  the  basis  of  operation,  through  frequent 
analysis,  and  one  who  knows  when  and  where 
to  retrench  and  properly  determine  appropria¬ 
tions. 

Teaching  Higher  Accounting 

From  a  background  of  unusal  experience 
Mr.  Bethke  discussed  Some  Problems  of 
Teaching  Higher  Accounting.  He  would  not 
have  the  accountant,  as  such,  or  the  business 
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man  who  pursues  accounting  as  an  executive  Accounting,  in  no  sense,  can  be  separated  from 
tool  lose  sight  of  the  related  factors  in  reckon-  a  general  knowledge  of  business  management, 
ing  with  business  details  or  business  needs.  was  the  tenor  of  this  remarkable  address. 


General  Session 


^HE  general  session  of  the  convention  re¬ 
ceived  a  most  auspicious  opening  through 
selections  furnished  by  the  Central  High 
School  Orchestra,  Mirmeapolis.  Likewise,  the 
delegates  were  placed  in  a  happy  frame  of 
mind  through  an  address  of  welcome  delivered 
by  W.  F.  Webster,  superintendent  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  schools.  Tribute  was  paid  to  the  efforts 
in  commercial  education,  and,  in  common  with 
all  conscientious  educators,  he  stressed  the 
values  arising  from  a  liberal  education.  Mr. 
Webster  believes  that  most  failures  are  due  to 
a  neglect  in  cultivating,  when  young,  an  interest 
in  things  which  do  not  seem  to  apply  to  their 
particular  needs.  Students  do  not  realize  that 
general  knowledge  helps  to  acquire  specific 
knowledge  and  that  the  better  informed  a 
person  is  in  any  field  the  easier  it  is  to  acquire 
and  retain  knowledge  of  another  field  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  In  the  course  of  his  address  the  speaker 
stressed  the  importance  of  training  in  modern 
methods  if  one  entertains  aspirations  toward 
executive  positions. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Puffer,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  responded  appropriately,  showing  what 
commercial  schools  and  departments  are  doing 
to  cope  with  the  situation. 

Analyze  Specifications" 

Principal  Craigle  of  Dunwoody  Institute 
pointed  out  that  while  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  student  well  qualified,  both  sides  of  the 
situation  should  have  attention.  Students 
should  be  acquainted  with'  the  specifications  of 
the  employer  so  that  they  may  know  what  is 
demanded  and  also  what  they  may  demand  in' 
return.  In  this  respect  he  would  train  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  diplomacy,  persistence,  efficiency,  and 
speed.  Dress  is  an  important  factor  and  should 
have  careful  attention  and  be  in  accordance 
with  the  atmosphere  of  the  situation.  The  stu¬ 
dent  should  analyze  both  the  job  and  the  boss, 
thus  insuring  ability  for  promotion. 

Purpose  of  Commercial  Education 

Miss  Ann  Brewington,  School  of  Commerce, 
University  of  Chicago,  discussed  The  Purpose 
of  Commercial  Education.  The  evolution  of 
the  commercial  course  was  traced  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Training  for  clerical  activities  does 
not  necessarily  train  for  business.  Instruction 
should  be  designed  to  train  for  the  job.  This 


is  an  age  of  specialization.  The  relationships 
of  the  various  industries  create  a  specific  de¬ 
mand.  Training  should  prepare  for  remunera¬ 
tive  employment  and  good  citizenship. 

Employment  Service 

Principal  James  E.  Marshall,  of  Central 
High  School,  St.  Paul,  gave  a  most  inspiring 
address.  Marketing  Our  Product.  Pupils  must 
be  trained  as  to  demands  exacted  by  the  offices. 
Training  primarily  for  bookkeeping  or  steno¬ 
graphic  positions  is  no  longer  the  ultimate  end. 
Vocations  have  specific  demands  which  must 
be  met.  Industries  have  been  specialized  and 
therefore  the  education  of  the  employee  must 
be  broad.  The  employment  manager  should 
keep  in  touch  with  the  employer  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  the  employee  the  personality  of 
the  employer. 

Speed  is  not  so  essential  now  as  is  accuracy. 
Courses  in  business  organization  and  admin¬ 
istration  give  the  student  an  insight  as  to  the 
reaction  from  the  other  direction.  In  his  school 
there  is  an  employment  manager  who  devotes 
her  entire  time  to  the  work  and  sends  out 
questionnaires,  telling  first  what  the  students 
are  trained  to  do,  then  asking  what  the  business 
man  wants.  This  bureau  also  follows  up  the 
students  after  placing  them,  moves  them  to 
better  places  when  advancMnent  is  deferred, 
and  thereby  renders  service  that  is  of  use 

Building  Ahead 

In  the  address  Preparing  for  the  Future,  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Brown,  president  of  State  Teachers’ 
College,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  commercial 
teachers  were  given  a  standard  of  inestimable 
value.  “Greater  attention  to  attitudes  in  learn¬ 
ing  is  destined  to  be  of  increasing  importance 
in  separating  effective  from  ineffective  teach¬ 
ing.”  As  a  proper  perspective,  the  successful 
teacher  of  the  future  will  champion  seriously 
the  interests  of  the  pupil.  She  will  be  more 
keenly  interested  in  his  problems,  his  successes, 
and  more  concerned  about  his  failures.  She 
will  attribute  waning  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  class  to  her  own  procedure.  Tribute 
was  paid  to  the  importance  of  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  These  factors,  by  all  means,  should 
illumine  every  recitation.  Dwelling  on  this 
point.  Dr.  Brown  said; 

“Assume  interest  if  you  have  it  not. 

“Assume  enthusiasm  if  you  have  it  not.” 


(Report  of  Round  Table  Sessions  will  be  given  next  month.) 
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(Conference  on  "The  Education  of  Employed  Youth 

Held  under  the  Auspices  of  the  University  of  New  York  State,  the  State  Department  of  Education 

in  Neiv  Ytk  Oty,  May  2J-26,  tgzy 

Report  by  Harold  H.  Smith 


BANQUET  attended  by  several  hundred 
citizens  and  educators  interested  in  con¬ 
tinuation  school  work  and  served  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  opened  this  four-day  conference.  Dr. 
L.  A.  Wilson,  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  his  co-workers,  had  planned  a 
series  of  worth-while  programs,  broad  in  scope 
and  made  up  in  large  measure  of  contributions 
from  various  business,  federal,  state,  and  local 
educational  sources. 

7'he  Banquet 

The  banquet  was  predominantly  an  educa¬ 
tors’  rally.  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  and  former  Commissioner 
of  Education  of  New  York  State,  presided. 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  the  present  Commissioner 
of  Education;  Mr.  George  J.  Ryan,  president 
of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Elducation; 
Dr.  William  J.  O’Shea,  superintendent  of  New 
York  City  schools;  Wilbur  H.  Lynch,  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  of  Amsterdam,  New 
York;  and  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  all  brought  de¬ 
light  and  educational  food  in  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  “The  Education  of  Employed 
Youth’’ — the  sub-head  of  which,  as  stated  on 
the  program,  was :  “The  Part-time  School 
Law — The  Children’s  Charter.’’ 

The  Continuation  School 

Dr.  Strayer  ably  addressed  himself  to  The 
Continuation  School — ^a  State  Function,  fit¬ 
tingly  closing  the  evening  with  these  remarks : 

We  profess  to  provide  for  all  boys  and  girls  an 
opportunity — that  opportunity  which  will  enable  them 
to  make  the  most  of  themselves.  It  has  to  be  an 
individual  opportunity.  It  involves  us  in  as  complete 
knowledge  of  the  individual  as  we  can  possibly  get; 
not  merely  the  psychological  test;  not  merely  the 
evidences  of  achievement  along  academic  lines;  but 
every  bit  of  knowledge  that  we  can  have  of  the  life 
they  lead  at  home,  of  the  work  they  do  in  the  shop, 
of  the  opportunities  which  lie  ahead — all  made  avail¬ 
able  for  them  in  order  that  we,  we  collectively,  in 
society,  may  have  given  them  a  square  deal. 


Yes,  we  have  done  a  pretty  good  job  in  preparing 
men  to  be  doctors,  lawyers,  and  engineers.  We  are 
Iteginning  to  make  special  provision  for  those  who 
are  to  achieve  great  things  in  industry  and  commerce 
and  business.  Now  we  have  come  to  believe  that, 
after  all,  it  is  worth  while  to  do  the  most  that  we  can 
for  the  great  majority  of  our  boys  and  girls.  It  is 
a  wonderful  ideal  that  we  are  beginning  to  make  a 
reality. 

Other  Phases 

At  the  other  sessions  the  topics  of  The 
Health  and  Recreation  of  Employed  Children, 
Art  and  Literature  for  the  Working  Youth, 
Training  for  Industry,  The  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  and  Placement  of  Employed  Youth, 
Good  Citizenship,  Training  for  Economic  Citi¬ 
zenship,  Training  for  the  Store  and  Office,  and 
The  Education  of  Employed  Girls,  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  experts. 

Let  Teachers  Have  Actual  Experience  in 
Business 

We  were  glad  to  hear  Miss  Isabel  Craig 
Bacon,  Retail  Education  Agent  of  the  Federal  , 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  come  out  open¬ 
ly  and  quite  frankly  in  favor  of  actual  business 
experience  in  store  and  office  work  for  teachers 
of  the  subject.  Recognizing  that,  under  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances,  this  ideal  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible,  she  nevertheless  emphasized  it  as  some¬ 
thing  that  we  greatly  need  and  warned  that 
there  is  no  effective  substitute.  Vital  require¬ 
ments  of  this  type  are  more  easily  discerned 
in  the  program  of  continuation  schools  than 
elsewhere,  because  these  schools  must  do  prac¬ 
tical  work  of  immediate  value  to  the  pupils; 
but  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  proclaim  this 
thought  more  widely  in  other  fields  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

Time  and  space  do  not  permit  a  fuller  report 
of  this  excellent  conference  here;  but  we  have 
selected  two  high  lights  in  the  fervent  hope 
that  our  readers  will  study  them  carefully  and 
in  conjunction  with  each  other. 


Don’t  wnisa  tho  Comparativo  Report  ot  Results  at  the  State  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  Contests  in  the  October  American  Shorthand  Teacher 
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Ontario  Educational  ^Association 

Report  by  C.  /.  Brown 


OR  sixty-six  years  this  association  has 
functioned,  and  the  1927  convention  was 
a  record  one.  The  Commercial  Section  shared 
the  good  fortune  of  a  large  attendance. 

President  Millar  Asks  a  Few  (Questions 

In  his  address  President  F.  G.  Millar, 
raised  several  questions:  “Why  are  commer¬ 
cial  courses  not  more  popular?’’  (With  80% 
of  the  pupils  in  secondary  schools  eventually 
finding  themselves  in  business,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  these  enter  the  commercial  de¬ 
partments.)  Why  do  so  many  take  an  aca¬ 
demic  course,  in  which  they  are  little  inter¬ 
ested?  (If  they  took  up  accounting,  economics, 
etc.,  they  might  get  somewhere  along  the  road 
that  they  expected  to  travel.) 

Mr.  Millar  showed  that  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  had  made  great  headway  in  the  Province 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  that  many 
schools  had  been  established,  with  new  com¬ 
mercial  departments.  He  pointed  out  also  that 
commercial  departments  in  the  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tutes  are  laboring  under  certain  handicaps,  and 
mentioned  the  lack  of  coordination  and  cooper¬ 
ation  between  the  university  and  the  secondary 
schools.  Could  not  the  university  be  made  to 
see  that  the  commercial  department  is  the  place 
to  prepare  students  who  expect  to  enter  the 
university  departments  of  commerce  and 
finance  or  the  political  science  departments? 
There  is  too  much  conservatism — clinging  to  the 
old  classical  education,  a  program  of  studies 
that  cannot  interest  and  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  a  modern  boy  or  girl,  is  no  preparation  for 
moderiT'  life. 

Present  Tendencies  in  Commercial  Education 

Mr.  E.  W.  Barnhart,  Chief,  Commercial 
Education  Service,  Federal  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  the 
principal  guest,  and  he  spoke  on  Present  Ten¬ 
dencies  in  Commercial  Elducation,  outlining  an 
historical  background  on  which  to  view  the 
future.  There  are  two  stages,  he  explained, 
the  General  Education  Stage  and  the  General 
Business  Education  Stage: 

The  first  stage  liegan  with  the  first  high  school 
opened  in  Boston  in  1821  which  required  “bookkeeping 
hy  both  single  and  double  entry,”  along  with  arith¬ 
metic,  geography,  and  other  subjects,  and,  while  we 
have  no  record  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  this 
requirement,  the  only  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
two  hundred  years’  experience  with  teaching  elemen¬ 
tary  merchants’  accounts  to  apprentices  in  shops  and 


accounting  houses  had  proved  its  value  to  such  an 
extent  it  was  thought  advisable  to  require  that  so 
useful  a  subject  be  included  in  the  general  education 
of  all  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools.  This  theory 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  evolution  of  teaching  of 
other  subjects. 

This  general  educational  justification  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic  and  related 
subjects  is  still  found  today. 

The  General  Business  EUlucation  stage  did  not 
emerge  in  the  public  schools  until  some  forty  years 
ago,  when  the  rising  demand  for  a  practical  kind  of 
secondary  education  forced  the  college  preparatory 
high  schools  to  add  a  commercial  department.  The  sub¬ 
jects  and  sequence  of  subjects  in  these  new  additions 
generally  were  copied  from  the  private  business 
schools. 

Mr.  Barnhart  then  discussed  the  arguments 
sometimes  put  forth  as  justification  for  certain 
courses  or  subjects.  “Measurement  and  scien¬ 
tific  study  have  shown  there  is  but  little  carry¬ 
over  from  one  subject  to  another,  little  or  no 
measurable  gain  in  reasoning  power  in  one 
field  because  of  excellence  in  another.  Indeed 
there  is  serious  question  whether  intelligence 
viewed  as  the  power  to  deal  with  ideas  in¬ 
creases  because  there  are  more  ideas  avail¬ 
able.  Those  of  limited  intelligence  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  but  few  of  the  ideas  they  have  had 
thrust  upon  them.  In  other  words,  there 
seems  to  be  about  as  much  validity  in  the  claim 
for  the  value  of  bookkeeping  in  increasing 
general  intelligence  as  in  a  similar  claim  for 
the  value  of  Latin  or  algebra. 

“The  point  of  criticism  is  the  fact  that  the 
average  stenographer  knows  so  little  about 
spelling,  punctuation,  syllabification,  hypheniza- 
tion,  and  the  other  conventional  forms.” 

Secretarial  Work 

Secretarial  work  was  discussed  by  W.  G. 
Edward,  B.A.,  head  of  the  typewriting  de¬ 
partment  at  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Toronto,  Ontario.  “The  secretarial  qualifica¬ 
tions  referred  to  are  sufficient  experience,  suf¬ 
ficient  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  skill  to 
do  the  work  in  the  particular  way  they  want 
it  done.  Personality  would  also  be  a  factor,” 
was  the  summary  made  to  Mr.  Edward  by  the 
employment  manager  of  a  large  insurance  com¬ 
pany  where  students  from  the  High  School 
of  Commerce  are  sent.  “When  a  girl  reaches 
a  salary  of  $1020,  she  is  regarded  as  ‘prjssesr.ing 
secretarial  qualifications,’  and  any  time  there¬ 
after  that  a  vacancy  occurs  she  may  be  picked 
out  as  private  secretary  to  one  of  the  execu¬ 
tives,  where  her  salary  would  reach  $1200, 
$1300,- $1400  a  year.” 
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Mr.  Edward  said  that  he  believed  the  most 
significant  recent  development  in  the  shorthand 
and  typewriting  branch  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  w'as  the  broadening  of  secretarial  courses. 
“A  genuine  secretarial  course  is  a  development 
from  and  an  addition  to  the  shorthand  course. 
A  secretarial  c<jurse  bears  the  same  relation  to 
a  shorthand  course  as  an  accountancy  course 
bears  to  a  bookkeeping  course.  It  is  an  ad¬ 
vanced  course  developed  upon  the  usual  short¬ 
hand  course  as  a  foundation.  The  better  grade 
of  work  done  by  private  secretaries  is  shown 
by  the  promotion  of  some  stenographers  to  be 
private  secretaries. 

“The  plan  is  to  enrich  the  stenographic 
course  (1)  Basic  general  knowledge,  back¬ 
ground,  by  the  (2)  addition  of  a  greater  fund 


of  business  knowledge,  (3)  to  produce  greater 
skill,  and  (4)  a  more  intelligent  outlook  and 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  graduate,  all  of 
which  necessitates  more  time.” 

Other  interesting  speakers  were  Mr.  Walter 
E.  Ireland,  employment  manager  of  The  T. 
h^ton  Company,  Professor  Jakeman,  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  W.  Malcolm  McIntyre, 
from  the  office  of  Deputy  Provincial  Secretary. 

New  Officers 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  H.  G.  Harvey,  Toronto 
Vice-President,  Pearl  S.  Morgan,  London 
Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  A.  Ramsey,  Toronto 
Director,  W.  Ward,  B.  A.  B.  Paed,  Toronto. 


^ay  T*ath  Institute  J^olds  Thirtieth  zA7tnual  Tdyunion 

Report  by  Lloyd  Bertschi 


(^N  June  24  and  25,  Bay  Path  Institute. 

Springfield,  Massachusetts,  opened  the 
doors  of  its  handsome  new’  building  to  welcome 
for  the  thirtieth  time  returning  alumni.  For 
two  days  the  alumni  and  the  1927  graduates 
of  the  several  departments  devoted  their  time 
and  energy  to  a  program  of  profit  and  pleasure 
that  was  a  delight  to  those  whose  privilege  it 
was  to  be  present.  That  the  exercises  were 
held  in  the  handsome  new  building  occupied 
for  the  first  time  but  a  few  short  months  ago, 
was  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Principal  C.  F.  Gaugh  and  Treasurer  Joseph 
1).  Bates,  of  Bay  Path  Institute,  and  their 
associates,  to  provide  for  this  well-known 
school  a  permanent  home  that  is  an  imposing 
monument  to  business  education. 

The  two-day  program  started  with  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  returning  alumni  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon.  That  evening  was  given  over  to  the 


entertainment  of  alumni  and  graduates  by  a 
splendid  program  of  music,  school  songs,  one- 
act  plays,  amusing  stunts  by  the  various  de¬ 
partments,  and  several  hours  of  dancing. 

A  handsome  trophy  for  the  best  of  the 
several  excellent  departmental  stunts  was 
awarded  to  the  secretarial  department  by  Hon. 
Gregory  J.  Scanlon,  B.  P.  I.  1911.  Twelve 
students  of  that  department  deserve  warm 
praise  for  their  amusing  sketch  entitled  “School 
Days.” 

Saturday  morning  activities  started  with  a 
reception  by  the  genial  principal,  C.  F.  Gaugh, 
and  a  splendid  address  by  Dr.  Guy  M.  Wilson, 
of  Boston  University,  followed  by  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  new  school  quarters  and  various 
departmental  exhibits.  After  a  short  business 
meeting  of  the  Normal  Alumni  Association, 
the  annual  state  luncheon,  with  Miss  Julie  C. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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SCHOOL  NEWS  &  PERSONAL  NOTES 


7  HE  increasing  host  of  those  who  believe 
that  commercial  subjects  have  educational 
as  well  as  vocational  values  will  be  grati¬ 
fied  to  learn  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is 
to  have  a  Specialist  in  Commercial  Education. 
His  exact  title  and  some  other  details  are\  still 
to  be  worked  out,  but  Mr.  Louis  A.  Rice  is 
to  bq  assistant  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  Charge  of  Secondary  Education, 
and  he  will  devote  his  time  particularly  to 
Commercial  Education. 

Mr.  Rice  will  bring  to  his  work  a  genial  per¬ 
sonality,  a  broad  grasp  of  his  subject,  with  an 
illuminating  background  of  teaching  and  busi¬ 
ness  experience. 


NEW  school  consolidation  was  effected 
early  this  year  in  Florida,  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  Sarasota  Business  College  and 
Brandenton  Business  University.  The  two  are 
now  operating  at  Brandenton  as  Brandenton 
Business  University,  Mr.  Lacey  Vaughan 
writes  us. 


fNT OT  long  ago  we  learned  of  another  addi- 
N^lion  to  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  of  the  LeMaster  In¬ 
stitute  at  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey — Mr.  A. 
Pinkney  Harris,  formerly  of  Gaffney,  South 
Carolina.  The  School  of  Secretarial  Science 
of  the  same  institute  has  added  Mrs.  Louella  C. 
Jennings,  of  Utica,  Kentucky,  to  its  faculty. 


^HE  Peirce  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Philadelphia,  was  the  scene  of  more 
than  usual  activity  recently  when  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Suburban  High  School  Spelling  Con¬ 
test  was  conducted.  Forty-six  high  schools 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  were  repre¬ 
sented.  First  was  a  written  qualifying  test  to 
determine  the  forty  best  spellers  and  the  ten 


best  teams.  The  teams  then  took  part  in  the 
oral  spelling  contest,  which  ordeal  showed 
Penns  Grove,  N.  J.,  first.  This  school  was 
presented  with  a  silver  statue  of  victory,  and 
each  member  of  the  team  received  a  silver 
medal.  Bronze  medals  were  awarded  to  the 
Woodstown  and  West  Chester  teams  tied  for 
second  place. 

The  forty  best  spellers  were  then  taken  to 
Lit  Brothers,  where  the  individual  champion¬ 
ship  was  broadcast  over  Radio  Station  WLIT. 
Donald  Coutts  was  declared  winner  and 
awarded  a  gold  medal,  and  his  school,  Haddon- 
field  High,  received  the  silver  cup.  Joseph 
Steinmacher,  of  Mays  Landing,  as  runner-up, 
received  a  silver  medal. 

Professor  John  A.  Luman,  vice-principal  of 
Peirce  School,  and  Mr.  Louis  B.  Moffett,  Jr., 
assistant  rector  of  the  school,  should  receive 
commendation  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
the  contest  was  conducted. 

^HE  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers’  Federation  met  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  just  as  we  went  to  press 
with  the  June  issue,  to  complete  arrangements 
for  the  1927  convention,  which  will  be  held  in 
the  Hotel  Baltimore,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
December  28,  29,  and  30.  President  Yoder 
reports  the  local  committee,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Kirker,  Junior  College, 
Kansas  City,  has  made  preliminary  plans  for 
what  promises  to  be  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  meeting  the  Federation  has  ever 
held.  The  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  back  of  them,  and  this  means  a  BIG 
convention.  Talent  of  national  reputation  is 
scheduled  for  the  main  program  and  banquet. 
You  will  be  pleasantly  surprised  to  note  the 
character  of  the  general  program  when  final 
arrangements  are  made.  Further  notices  of 
particulars  will  be  distributed  and  published 
after  the  arrangements  are  perfected  and  the 
sectional  programs  are  ready. 

Lay  your  plans  NOW  to  attend  this  thirtieth 
annual  convention  next  December.  Every  live 
commercial  teacher  will  be  there. 
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The  Teaching  of  Typewriting 

By  Louise  A,  deJV,  Moore 


OMMERCIAL  teachers  who  have  had 
a  long  experience  at  the  machine  prior 
to  entering  the  classroom  as  instructors 
know  that  there  is  one  correct  way  to  become 
an  expert  typist.  Their  business  is  to  teach 
the  subject  so  that  each  student  for  himself 
may  absorb  the  information  and  turn  it  to  good 
account.  In  other  words,  the  teacher  must 
find  the  correct  way  for,  say,  250  different 
pupils — a  task  that  demands  psychological 
handling. 

A  Flashback 

We  do  not  teach  as  we  were  taught.  For¬ 
merly,  confidence  in  the  initiative  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  was  greater,  seemingly,  than  it  is  today. 
We  were  not  taught.  A  machine  and  a  book 
were  assigned  to  us;  a  given  amount  of  time 
in  the  typewriting  room  was  allotted  to  us 
each  day;  budgets,  which  we  feverishly  wrote 
and  handed  in,  were  duly  checked — and  this 
constituted  all  the  teaching  that  was  given  us. 
The  day  that  saw  little  progress  made  was, 
to  us,  the  students,  one  of  grief  and  mortifica¬ 
tion.  Our  teacher  was  a  placid-looking  woman 
without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing ! 
The  students  did  the  worrying ! 

Todays  Teacher 

Today,  the  teacher  must  possess  unlimited 
patience,  strong  lungs,  a  kinkless  backbone, 
and  at  all  times  a  pair  of  comfortable  shoes 
in  which  to  traverse  the  weary  miles  of  class¬ 
room  floor  each  day. 

To  these  add  personality,  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  a  fund  of  humor,  and  the  ability 
to  “produce  the  goods” — truly,  an  equipment 
worthy  of  a  "classical”  subject — ^and  without 
the  first  part  of  it  the  latter  will  serve  little 
purpose  in  the  teaching  of  the  “winged  art”  1 

IV hy  Teach  Typewriting 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  why  I  teach 
typewriting,  “a  subject  that  anyone  can  teach”  ! 
What  enjoyment  I  should  have  in  watching 
the  efforts  of  some  people  I  know  to  conduct 
a  class  of  beginners  in  the  subject  for  forty 
minutes ! 

“Why  make  a  task  of  all  this?”  say  some. 
“All  they  need  is  practice  and  a  few  hints  1” 
That  is  true,  but  while  there  are  those  who 


will  use  the  hints  they  receive  and  “fill  the 
unforgiving  minute  with  sixty  seconds’  worth 
of  distance  run,”  the  rest  sit  with  eyes  and 
ears  and  mouths  open,  waiting  for  the  teacher 
to  direct  each  second’s  toil.  It  is  these  who 
make  the  task  of  the  teacher  of  typewriting 
so  difficult. 

Now  let  me  say  that  I  think  typewriting  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  subjects.  It 
requires  nerve,  concentration,  intelligence,  and 
a  well-equipped  and  a  well-trained  mind  to 
become  an  cfhe^nt  typist,  for  without  this 
mental  equipment  a  student  rarely  attains  any 
speed  or  accuracy  on  the  machine. 

How  are  fVe  to  Make  Efficient  Typists? 

Let  us  look  at  our  material.  Children, 
eleven  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  whose  parents 
are  eager  to  make  commerce  of  their  youth, 
enter  our  commercial  courses — “crippled” 
mites,  these,  who  have  not  learned  how  to 
enjoy  a  book,  come  into  this  course,  which  is 
to  open  to  them  in  some  mysterious  fashion 
the  door  to  wealth  and  success.  Others  will 
tell  you  happily  that  they  are  “Commercials” 
because  it  is  the  easiest  course.  Fully  half 
the  enrollment  in  the  commercial  high  school 
classes  anywhere  is  composed  of  such  stu¬ 
dents.  The  teacher  has  some  difficult  ground 
to  cultivate,  and,  if  the  crop  is  to  be  good, 
much  “top  dressing”  will  be  required. 

Students  usually  have  faith  in  a  teacher. 
They  may  like  her  or  not — but  they  should 
never  have  reason  to  disrespect  her.  She 
should  therefore  be  just  and  have  no  favorites. 

Preliminaries 

The  student  approaches  this  machine  which 
is  to  earn  for  him  in  the  future  the  necessities 
and  perhaps  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Position  of  the  body  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance,  first,  because  good  position  aids  good 
typing,  and,  second,  because  appearance  de¬ 
pends  on  it.  The  student  must  not  slump! 
He  should  enter  upon  his  work  and  pleasure 
feeling  comfortable  and  at  ease  all  the  time. 

Careful  instruction  then  follows  regarding 
the  position  of  hands  over  home  keys  and  their 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  machine. 

Let  us  go  across  the  board,  naming  each 
letter  as  we  touch  it  with  firm,  strong,  “vivid” 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


Shorthand  for  Everybody 


/N  the  very  first  editions  of  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand,  Mr.  Gregg  used  the  sub-title,  “A 
Light-Line  Phonography  for  the  Million,” 
showing  that  his  original  idea  was  a  shorthand 
system  that  could  be  used  by  everybody.  That 
was  an  altruistic  view  at  the  time,  for  short¬ 
hand  had  not  yet  come  into  general  use  even 
for  business  purposes.  Business  claimed 
Gregg  Shorthand  and  it  has  gone  on  from  one 
achievement  to  another  in  a  constant  stream 
of  victories  over  the  old  order. 

It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  see  that  there 
is  a  trend  now  toward  a  wider  use  of  short¬ 
hand.  Dr.  Frank  Crane  has  written  several 
articles  on  the  subject,  which  have  appeared 
in  hundreds  of  leading  American  newspapers. 
Recently  we  read  in  “Diagnostic  Testing  and 
Remedial  Teaching”  by  Emanuel  Manion 
Paulu  (published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company) 
the  following  interesting  discussion: 

Life  situations  place  exactions  upon  people  in 
such  a  way  that  the  customary  longhand  penmanship 
should  be  supplemented  by  some  instrument  of 
gi  eater  facility  in  recording  ideas  than  one  which 
for  speed  of  execution  and  representation  of  ideas, 
is  but  an  imitation  of  the  “ox-team”  method  of  ac¬ 
complishing  results.  What  lawyer,  newspaper  rc- 
IHjrter,  or  other  busy  person  in  the  stress  of  life, 
but  has  felt  repeatedly  his  shortcoming  by  not 
knowing  shorthand?  In  our  scheme  to  teach  re¬ 
cording  and  transcribing  ideas,  the  schools  should 
find  a  place  for  teaching  shorthand  penmanship 


above  grade  V'l  in  the  elementary  school.  In  grade 
VII  and  for  the  year  that  follows,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  grades,  longhand  penmanship  should  be 
taught,  nevertheless. 

This  is  an  idea  that  should  be  encouraged 
by  teachers  themselves.  Who  can  possibly  be 
more  interested  in  the  universal  use  of  short¬ 
hand  than  the  teacher?  We  know  that  it  is 
a  perfectly  feasible  scheme  to  teach  shorthand 
in  the  junior  high  school.  We  also  know  that 
the  teaching  of  the  subject  could  be  begun 
much  earlier  than  this,  and  the  results  in  the 
end  would  be  simply  immeasurable.  The  labor 
of  writing  out  notes  in  longhand,  as  is  done 
so  widely  in  the  schools  at  present,  if  saved 
by  the  use  of  shorthand  would,  in  itself,  justify 
the  teaching  of  the  subject. 

By  making  constant  use  of  shorthand  them¬ 
selves  and  talking  of  its  advantages,  the  teach¬ 
ers  may  greatly  hasten  the  day  when  shorthand 
will  be  universally  employed  for  the  majority 
of  our  personal  writing. 

The  Gregg  Shorthand  Junior  Manual  iS 
admirably  adapted  to  learning  the  most  used 
principles  in  the  minimum  of  time.  In  it  the 
vocational  aim  is  disr^arded  entirely.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  that  the  average  child  of  eight 
or  ten  years  of  age  could  not  understand,  and 
the  subject  could  easily  be  taught  along  with 
longhand. 


Opportunities  for  T’eaching  in  Vfew  York  Qity 


Cl d  JE  have,  for  some  time,  been  expecting 
official  announcement  from  the  Board 
of  Examiners  of  New  York  City  on 
the  subject  of  examinations  to  replenish  the 
eligible  list  of  teachers  of  “Gregg  Stenog¬ 
raphy  and  Typewriting.”  Unfortunately,  the 
Board  has  not  yet  published  its  plans,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  at  least  one,  and 
perhaps  several,  lists  will  have  to  be  renewed 


during  the  fall  and  early  winter  of  1927.  At 
any  rate,  we  are  making  this  unofficial  an¬ 
nouncement  now  in  order  to  forewarn  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  be  interested. 

The  situation  is  as  follows: 

Eligible  list  (for  assistant  teachers  in  high 
schools) — exhausted.  An  examination  for  men 
only  was  held  last  December;  results  not  yet 
annotmced.  (Continued  on  page  i8) 
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Promotion  list  (for  teachers  in  junior  high 
schools) — still  carries  a  very  few  names  of 
teachers  w'ho  have  so  limited  their  willingness 
to  accept  positions  as  to  restrict  the  value  of 
the  list  and  make  a  new  one  practically  a 
necessity. 

Substitute  list  (for  day  and  evening  high 
schools) — ^although  long,  bears  many  names 
marked  “unavailable”  for  various  reasons.  An 
examination,  on  short  notice,  announced  for 
June,  1927,  has  been  held,  but  the  results  are 
unknown.  This  is  a  particularly  active  list  in 
New  York,  and  furnishes  a  good  opportunity 
for  those  taking  college  courses  in  the  city. 

Compensation  for  these  various  types  of 
work  is  as  follows: 

.\ss’t  teacher  in  high  schools. $1900  Minimum  Salary 
150  Annual  Increment 
3700  Maximum  Salary 
Junior  high  school  teacher.  .$1900  Minimum  Salary 
150  Annual  Increment 
3250  Maximum  Salary 

Substitute  teacher  (clay  high) . $6.50  Per  diem 

“  “  (evening  high) ...  .$5.00  Per  diem 

Niitr-  /<  u  a  forrffone  eonflunion  that  by  the  time  ap¬ 
pointments  are  made  from  the  lieti  contemplated  an  a  retult 
ol  three  examinations  a  neto  and  eonsiderablp  hiphtr  eealr  of 
remmmration  will  be  elective.  After  a  long  campaign,  the 
mattir  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Bdneation  for 
final  action. 

VVe  urge  every  teacher  interested  in  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  teaching  in  New  York  City  to 
write  immediately  for  information  as  to  the 
requirements  for  eligibility  for  the  particular 
examination  above  in  which  she  may  be  in¬ 
terested.  A  special  request  should  be  made 
to  receive  notification  as  to  the  date  of  the 
next  examination  in  each  desired  category. 
Address  The  Board  of  Examiners,  500  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Obituary 

H  many  friends  of  Mr.  Merritt  H. 
Pigelow  throughout  the  commercial  teaching 
profession  will  be  shocked  to  learn  of  his  death 
on  May  16,  1927.  Mr.  Bigelow  took  up  his 
work  in  the  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  High 
School  nineteen  years  ago  with,  as  a  back¬ 
ground,  professional  preparation  and  experi¬ 
ence  elsewhere  that  gave  promise  of  a  brilliant 
future. 

Mr.  Bigelow,  in  the  nineteen  years  that  he 
was  in  Atlantic  City,  built  up  a  department  that 
commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
hundreds  of  teachers  who  went  there  to  study 
his  organization  and  his  methods. 

The  many  teachers  who  have  been  benefited 
by  the  part  in  commercial  education  played  by 
Mr.  Bigelow  will  join  with  us  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  and  her  two 
daughters. 


lATENCION! 

LA  LENGUA  ESPANOLA 
ES  FACIL  E 
INTERESANTE 

If  you  are  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  foregoing  sen¬ 
tence,  you  can  acquire  a 
surprising  familiarity  with 
the  Spanish  language 
merely  by  reading 

“EL  ESTUDIANTE  DE 
ESPANOL“ 

This  magazine  is  written 
mostly  in  Spanish.  The 
difficult  idioms  and  unusual 
words  bear  explanatory 
~  footnotes.  The  magazine 
is  illustrated  and  deals  with 
a  wide  range  of  subjects — 
travel,  decorative  arts,  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  current 
events,  humor,  short  sto¬ 
ries,  and  many  other  topics 
of  interest. 

By  Subscription: 

8  Months 
Oct.  to  May,  $1.00 

“L’£tudiant  Fran^ais,"  a  similar 
publication  in  French  is  also  issued 
by  us. 

Send  subscriptions  to 

J.LdeMIER  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

2  to  8  Duane  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Importance  of  first  Impressions 

The  First  of  a  Series  of  Monthly  Talks 

By  Florence  E.  JJlrich 

Editor  of  the  Gregg  fVriter  Art  and  Credentials  Department 


• 

GFFCG  has  said:  “After  a 
certain  point  in  the  study  of  short¬ 
hand,  speed  depends  more  upon  the 
man  than  upon  the  system,  just  as  in  warfare, 
the  man  behind  the  gun  wins  the  battle,  only, 
of  course,  the  wise  man  will  provide  himself 
with  the  best  gun  or  the  best  system  he  can 
obtain !” 

I  wish  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  said,  “After  a  certain  point  in 
the  study  of  shorthand,”  because  it  is  from 
the  time  the  student  begins  his  study  of  short¬ 
hand  until  that  point  is  reached  that  teachers 
play  an  important  role.  We  can  ask  a  pupil 
to  open  his  Manual,  write  five  pages  of  each 
one  of  the  shorthand  characters  on  the  first 
two  or  three  pages,  and  memorize  the  rules, 
ignoring  the  importance  of  a  good  foundation 
on  which  the  student  must  build,  or  we  can 
stress  the  importance  of  good  ground  work  at 
the  beginning  and  start  by  teaching  those  first 
lessons.  As  every  experienced  and  consci¬ 
entious  teacher  knows,  the  first  five  lessons  in 
the  Manual  are  the  most  important  of  her 
pupils’  stenographic  training.  The  impressions 
he  gets  in  the  beginning  and  the  habits  he 
acquires  will  persist  throughout  the  course. 
Therefore,  the  necessity  for  guiding  carefully 
the  steps  of  beginners. 

A  teacher  must  not  at  any  time  let  a  student 
go  too  far  alone.  She  must  watch  and  guide 
continually  against  bad  writing  habits.  This 
is  as  true  of  typewriting  as  of  shorthand,  but 
we  will  mention  first  a  few  of  the  things  that 
must  be  watched  in  shorthand. 

Guide  Students'  Early  Progress 

In  the  first  place,  students  are  prone  to  draw 
the  shorthand  characters  instead  of  writing 
them.  That  is  due  primarily  to  a  preconceived 
notion  on  their  part  that  shorthand  must  be 
difficult.  If  led  gradually  into  the  study  of 
shorthand  through  the  longhand  writing  route, 
this  tendency  to  draw  shorthand  will  be  nipped 
before  it  has  had  a  chance  to  blossom  into  a 
habit. 

Shorthand  via  Longhand 

There  are  many  ways,  of  course,  in  which 
the  teacher  can  lead  her  pupils  from  the  known 
quantity  of  longhand  to  the  unknown  quantity 


of  shorthand.  One  is  to  take  a  word  like 
facility,  write  it  in  longhand  on  the  board  and 
point  out  that  all  of  the  shorthand  characters 
are  embodied  in  it.  Make  the  point  that  the 
shorthand  characters  are  written  many  times 
in  longhand  and  that,  therefore,  they  ought 
not  be  difficult  to  make. 


Again  we  can  show  that  k  and  r  are  de-  I 

veloped  out  of  m  and  u  in  longhand.  Give  the 
pupils  a  preliminary  warming-up  exercise  on 
the  direct  and  indirect  oval,  large  and  small.  ] 

Show  by  blackboard  illustration  that  both 
k  and  g  start  on  the  line  of  writing  and  end  on 
the  line  of  writing ;  that  there  is  a  slight  cur¬ 
vature  at  the  beginning  but  a  greater  hump  or 
curvature  at  the  end.  This  is  what  inevitably  | 

results  if  the  writing  is  done  naturally,  as 
shown  by  like  curvatures  in  such  letters  as  k, 
h,  n,  m,  in  longhand. 

When  the  pupils  have  practiced  these  drills 
sufficiently  to  bring  the  motion  and  the  forms 
under  control,  take  up  r  and  /  in  the  same 
way.  Here  the  tendency  is  for  the  deeper 
curvature  to  be  at  the  beginning,  the  same  as 
in  longhand  u,  w,  and  this  form  must  be  pre¬ 
served  to  insure  facile  joinings  to  other  char¬ 
acters. 

Stress  Proportion 

In  order  to  stress  the  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  relative  lengths,  it  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  to  dictate  in  little  groups  such  words  as 
neat,  meat,  cane,  came,  game,  asking  the 
pupils  to  read  them  back.  If  they  misread  any 
of  the  words,  due  to  failure  to  maintain  uni¬ 
form  length  of  strokes,  you  have  a  text  at 
hand  for  a  sermon  on  proportion.  The  method 
of  telling  a  pupil  that  a  thing  should  be  thus 
and  so  without  giving  a  reason  for  its  being 
that  way  is  fast  falling  into  disuse.  After  all, 
is  not  training  students  in  right  habits  of 
thinking  and  reasoning  part  of  a  commercial 
teacher’s  task?  The  teacher  who  does  all  the 
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thinking  and  reasoning  herself  needlessly 
wastes  her  time  and  energy  and  fails  to  train 
these  important  faculties  in  her  pupils.  Busi¬ 
ness  men  frequently  deplore  the  lack  of  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  beginning  pupils.  “If  only 
they  would  use  some  common  sense,”  they 
say. 

Point  Examples  of  Success 

If  the  necessity  for  skillfully  executed  notes 
and  their  importance  to  speed  is  stressed,  the 
pupils  more  readily  can  be  won  to  the  cause 
of  artistic  writing,  and  if  such  a  talk  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  account  of  the  certificates  and 
prizes  to  be  won  by  the  acquisition  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  this  branch  of  their  work,  they  can 
be  impelled  to  work  hard.  It  is  highly  im¬ 
probable  that  young  Martin  Dupraw,  still  a 
university  student,  w'ould  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reporting  Queen  Marie,  Colonel 
Lindbergh,  and  many  other  celebrities,  if  he 
had  not  acquired  a  beautiful  and  legible  style 
of  shorthand.  He  would  not  have  been  able 
to  establish  such  fine  records  of  accuracy ! 
What  one  of  your  boys  and  girls  would  not 
have  given  his  most  cherished  possession  to 
have  sat  upon  the  speakers’  stand  and  reported 
“Lindy” !  If  Mr.  Swem  had  not  been  care¬ 
ful  at  the  outset  to  acquire  a  good  style 
of  shorthand  writing,  he  could  not  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  high  speed  he  has — would  not  have 
had  the  ability  to  report  verbatim  President 
Wilson’s  speeches  and  transcribe  them  so  ac¬ 
curately  that  Wilson  took  particular  notice  of 
him,  sent  for  him  and  offered  him  the  position 
that  took  him  with  the  President  to  Bermuda, 
Europe,  and  all  over  the  United  States. 

Your  students  need  citations  of  this  kind 
from  time  to  time  to  encourage  them  to  keep 
on  doing  their  best  work  and  not  slip  into  any 
slovenly  habits  of  study  and  practice. 

Let  Students  Try  Their  Own  Skill 

If  you  can  supplement  these  little  citations 
of  the  success  of  other  pupils  by  giving  your 
class  a  chance  to  test  their  own  skill  in  a  con¬ 
test,  you  will  have  energized  the  emotion 
aroused,  and  the  jnipils  will  be  the  better  for 
it.  Merely  to  be  told  of  the  accomplishments 
of  others  and  then  to  be  allowed  to  fall  back 
into  a  rut  is  not  particularly  productive.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  talk  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  shorthand  writing  is  follow’ed 
by  a  little  talk  on  the  awards  to  be  won,  if 
the  students  learn  to  put  into  practice  what  you 
have  said  about  good  notes,  then  you  will 
reap  the  best  results.  The  expert  planter 
knows  that  putting  the  corn  into  the  ground 
will  not  insure  a  good  crop.  He  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  hoe  and  cultivate  that  corn  until  it 
has  become  strong  and  sturdy  enough  to  fight 
the  weeds  that  would  destroy  it.  So  must  the 


teacher  encourage  her  pupils  to  carry  on,  by 
exhibiting  from  time  to  time  the  awards  to  be 
won. 

The  penmanship  drills  that  will  begin  next 
month  may  be  used  as  supplementary,  or  may 
be  used  as  the  regular  class  exercise  in  short¬ 
hand  penmanship.  A  little  speed  writing  at, 
say,  thirty  or  forty  words  a  minute,  right 
from  the  start  will  be  a  great  aid  in  develop¬ 
ing  fluency  and  the  “get-away”  stroke.  • 

Gregg  fVriter  Roll  of  Honor  and  Certificates 

The  Roll  of  Honor  was  used  by  a  great 
many  teachers  last  year  in  persuading  all  of 
the  pupils  to  acquire  the  necessary  artistic 
writing  ability  to  qualify  for  membership  in  the 
O.  G.  A.  To  all  these  students  is  given  the 
honor  of  having  their  names  inscribed  on  this 
Roll  of  Honor  and  hung  in  the  classroom. 

Details  about  all  the  certificates,  the  rules 
governing  them,  and  the  prize  awards,  are 
published  in  the  Gregg  Writer  this  month,  and 
many  teachers  will  conserve  their  teaching 
strength  for  the  final  spurt  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  while  getting  the  maximum  results,  by 
making  good  use  of  these  credentials. 

Teachers  of  typewriting  have  the  same  op¬ 
portunity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until 
the  typewriting  pupils  have  acquired  a  high 
rate  of  speed  before  encouraging  them  to  work 
for  certificates.  Accurate,  neat  and  attractive 
arrangement  of  material  is  very  important  at 
the  outset,  indeed  as  important  as  speed,  and 
should  be  carried  along  hand  in  hand  with  it. 
As  soon,  then,  as  the  pupils  have  had  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  typewriting  lessons  to  enable 
them  to  write  the  plain  copy  for  the  Junior 
O.  A.  T.  test,  have  them  earn  the  Junior  cer¬ 
tificate  and  start  practice  for  the  Senior.  These 
certificates  help  to  urge  them  over  discourage¬ 
ments  and  spur  them  on  to  greater  activity. 
The  Junior  certificate  may  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  at  the  start,  because  in 
a  short  time  he  will  be  eligible  for  it.  Miss 
Kitson.  teacher  in  the  high  school  in  Boyne 
Falls,  Michigan,  wrote :  “My  pupils  were  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  O.  A.  T.  Contest,  and 
have  learned  a  great  deal  about  syllabification 
of  words  and  the  adjusting  of  margins.”  Miss 
Kitson  evidently  appealed  to  the  contest  spirit 
prevailing  in  every  student  body  by  making  a 
little  competition  out  of  her  O.  A.  T.  work — 
the  club  prizes  going  to  the  winners. 

Start  Now 

There  is  no  time  like  the  present  in  which  to 
start  to  win  a  contest  of  any  kind,  whether  it 
be  for  trophy  or  money  award,  or  for  the 
greatest  prize  of  all — the  accomplishment  of 
a  purpose — and  the  best  results  will  be  had 
by  those  teachers  who  realize  the  importance 
of  first  impressions. 
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Bay  Path  Institute  Holds  Reunion 

(Concluded  from  page  12) 


Gaugh  presiding,  provided  two  pleasant  hours 
of  refreshment  and  entertainment. 

The  climax  of  the  program  was  the  annual 
alumni  banquet  held  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Kimball  on  Saturday  evening,  at  which 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Shanley  presided  as  toast¬ 
master.  After  a  bounteous  repast  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  program  of  entertainment,  an  imposing 


Grand  March  of  Classes  1898-1927  was 
preliminary  to  several  hours’  devotion  at  the 
shrine  of  Terpsichore. 

To  the  management,  faculty,  alumni,  and 
graduates  of  Bay  Path  Institute,  we  extend 
hearty  congratulations  on  the  success  of  the 
reunion  and  express  our  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  privilege  of  being  present. 


The  Teaching  of  Typewriting 

(Concluded  from  page  14) 


strokes.  Practice  on  this  until  the  “grip”  of 
each  key  is  obtained.  Concentrate  on  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  that  letter.  Feel  the  position  and  sense 
the  length  of  the  interval.  In  this  way  take 
the  rows  of  letters.  Link  them  up  by  writing 
them  in  the  alphabet  (this  establishes  correla¬ 
tion  of  hands).  Now,  at  last,  the  figures.  Six 
weeks  should  be  taken  in  which  to  learn  the 
keyboard.  I  compromise  with  from  three  to 
four  weeks.  Half  of  each  lesson  is  given  to 
the  class  collectively ;  the  remainder,  indi¬ 
vidually. 

When  the  machine  has  been  cleaned  and 
oiled,  the  ribbon  taken  off  and  put  on  many 
times,  until  it  can  be  changed  in  from  two  or 
three  minutes,  when  the  various  parts  of  the 
machine  equipment  have  been  explained  and 
used,  we  come  to  the  textbook. 

The  Textbook 

I  teach  the  Rational  method  of  fingering, 
which  gives  the  figure  “6”  to  the  right  hand 
and  the  letter  “b”  to  the  left.  It  also  gives 
“2"  to  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

The  most  useful  textbook  is  that  which 
gives  the  line  as  the  unit  of  practice.  Any  book 
which  requires  that  one  word  be  repeated  up¬ 
wards  of  fifteen  times  in  a  row  is,  in  my 
opinion,  useless.  The  student  should  be  using 
brains  and  hands  in  new  combinations  every 
moment  he  is  at  the  machine. 

The  touch  system  is  the  only  one  used,  and 
the  chart,  useful  to  a  point,  should  be  dis¬ 
continued  as  soon  as  the  student  knows  his 
keyboard.  Let  the  student  who  insists  on 
looking  at  the  keyboard  drop  out  for  one 
period.  Ask  him  to  cover  his  machine  and 
think  awhile.  The  next  day  he  wdll  return  to 
do  an  honest  day’s  work! 


Will  power  is  largely  absent  in  the  student 
until  his  imagination  is  kindled.  Once  show 
him  that  he  can  accomplish  some  end  by  at¬ 
tacking  his  work  in  a  certain  way  and  he  can 
be  won  by  that — but  he  must  be  convinced. 
The  teacher  should  demonstrate  frequently  for 
the  benefit  of  such  “doubting  Thomases.” 

In  every  class  there  are  students  of  out¬ 
standing  ability.  These  should  never  be 
cramped.  If  their  work  warrants  it,  they 
should  be  pushed  on.  When  a  student  can 
write  with  accuracy  and  speed  he  may  adopt 
w'hat  means  he  w'ishes  to  further  his  study^, 
and  credit  should  be  given  for  initiative. 

The  '^Trimmings" 

Many  schools  use  the  metronome  or  musical 
records  for  promoting  rhythnfi  In  place  of 
these  things,  I  have  used  a  ruler  for  rhythm, 
and  depended  on  the  students’  will  power  to 
take  the  place  of  keyboard  covers!  I  hope 
to  begin  the  fall  term  with  musical  records, 
as  I  think  every  agency  which  will  assist  in 
the  making  of  better  typists  should  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  Training 

The  daily  routine  of  the  teacher  of  type¬ 
writing  then  is :  personal  supervision  of  every 
student;  insistence  on  Accuracy!  ACCU¬ 
RACY  !  ACCURACY ! !  with  rhythm,  and 
care  to  see  that  the  student  has  a  sure  stroke. 
Be  optimistic,  and  instill  in  each  student  a  con¬ 
scious  knowledge  of  his  possibilities  and  a 
firm  belief  in  himself.  With  this  he  will  have 
courage  to  attack  all  his  problems  and  reach 
the  success  towards  which  he  strives. 
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niCTATlON  MATERIAL 

to  Shorthand  Plates  in  The  GREGG  WRITER 


The  Acid  Test 

From  ** Page  Mr.  Tuttf*  by  Arthur  Train 

(Copyright,  1926,  by  Charles  Scribrtfr’s  Sons) 
lit  printed  in  shorthand  bp  tpreial  pcrmiiiion  of  the  publighers 

“John  McGunnigle — for  sentence.” 

Mr.  Tutt  slipped  inside  the  rail  of  Part  1 
of  the  General  Sessions,  nodded  to  his^  friend 
Judge  Barker  upon  the  dais,  thrust  his  stove¬ 
pipe  hat  under  the  bench,  folded  himself  up, 
and  sat  down.  court  officer  was  just  lead¬ 
ing  the  defendant — an  ineffectual-looking  man 
in  a  threadbare  frock  coat  and  black  string 
tie«o — jQ  ^j.  Dollar,  the  clerk, 

glanced  at  the  back  of  the  indictment. 

“He  don’t  seem  to  have  any**®  counsel,  judge. 
— Have  you  got  a  lawyer,  McGunnigle?” 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

“I  don’t  want  any  lawyer,  thank^®®  you.” 

He  coughed,  putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth. 

Mr.  Dollar  handed  the  indictment  to  the 
judge,  who  unfolded  it.'^  A  cancelled  voucher 
drawn  on  a  well-known  New  York  bank,  and 
evidently  the  subject  of  the  alleged  crime, 
was^'*®  pinned  to  the  top  of  the  front  page. 

“Um — forgery  1 — Are  you  ready  for  sen¬ 
tence,  McGunnigle?” 

“Yes,  your  honor.” 

“Arc’®®  the  witnesses  in  court? — Mr.  Wilt¬ 
shire  ? — M  r.  Schlemmer  ?” 

Two  men  arose  and  came  forward  from  the 
back  of  the  room,’**®  and  the  judge  continued 
in  a  mechanical  singsong : 

“John  McGunnigle,  you  have  pleaded  guilty 
to  forgery  in  the  second  degree.*®®  Have  you 
anything  to  say  why  judgment  should  not 
now  be  pronounced  against  you?” 

“No,  your  honor.” 

“Are  you  quite^*®  sure  that  you  do  not  wish 
to  be  represented  by  counsel?” 

“Yes,  your  honor.” 

“And  you  understand,  if  you  have*^®  any 
explanation  to  make  or  anything  to  urge  in 
mitigation  of  sentence,  that  this  is  the  time — 
the  last  chance^"®  you  will  have  to  make  it?” 

“Yes,  your  honor.” 

The  judge  beckoned  to  the  first  of  the  two 
witnesses. 

“Mr.*”®  Wiltshire — step  up  here,  please.  I 
see  that  the  defendant  has  pleaded  guilty  to 
forging  the  indorsement  of  ‘The  Yucatan®®® 
Trading  Co.’  on  the  back  of  this  check  for 
six  thousand  dollars.  What  do  you  know 
about  it?” 

“Practically  nothing,®®®  judge,”  answered 
Mr.  Wiltshire.  “I  don’t  know  the  man  person¬ 
ally.  His  firm — Haecklemeyer,  Schlemmer 
and  Bintz,  Rubber  Goods — owed  us®^  this 


money  for  eight  months.  As  they  paid  no 
attention  to  our  requests  for  payment,  I  finally 
went  over  personally®®®  to  see  what  was  the 
trouble.  It  then  appeared  that  they  supposed 
our  claim  had  been  settled  six  months  ago.®*® 
Mr.  Haecklemeyer  sent  for  McGunnigle,  their 
bookkeeper,  and  he  produced  from  their  files 
a  receipted  bill  and  this  cancelled  voucher^®® 
drawn  to  our  order  and  apparently  paid  last 
July.  As  you  will  observe,  the  stamped  in¬ 
dorsement  reads  ‘The  Yucatan  Trading^®®  Co. 
by  H.  F.  Wiltshire,  Pres’t.’  It  looks  like  my 
signature,  but  it  isn’t.  We  don’t  indorse  our 
checks  thaf*^®  way ; — we  indorse  ‘for  deposit 
only  in  the  Cottonseed  National  Bank.’  This 
check  was  cashed  over  the  counter.” 

The  judge^®®  pondered  a  moment. 

“Usually  these  fellows  make  a  fight — claim 
that  the  signature  is  genuine  and  put  the 
prosecution  to^*®  its  proof.  They  often  get 
away  with  it.  Now  here,  for  example,  if  he 
didn’t  admit  the  forgery,  it  would®®®  be  merely 
your  word  against  his,  would  it  not?” 

Mr.  Wiltshire  colored. 

“Naturally,  if  McGunnigle  had  challenged 
my  honesty  and®®®  had  not  pleaded  guilty,  there 
would  be  only  my  testimony  to  prove  that  the 
words  ‘by  H.  F.  Wiltshire,  Pres’t,’®^®  were  not 
in  my  handwriting  and,  presumably,  that  I  had 
got  the  money.” 

“Then  his  plea  has  saved  quite  a®®®  lot  of 
litigation?  I  suppose  I  should  give  him  some 
credit  for  it  on  the  sentence. — Thank  you,  Mr. 
Wiltshire!®*®  —  Now  Mr.  Schlemmer — ^this 
way,  please.” 

The  second  witness,  who  had  been  waiting 
at  the  bar,  a  bulky  man,  with®®®  a  large  pink 
face,  wearing  a  carnation  of  the  same  color  in 
his  lai^l,  stepped  to  the  dais.  Mr.  Tutt*®®  had 
a  feeling  that  he  had  seen  him  before. 

“Do  you  know  McGunnigle,  the  defendant?” 
inquired  the  judge. 

Mr.  Schlemmer®^®  adjusted  a  pair  of  double- 
Icnsed  bifocals. 

“Yes,  your  honor.  It  is  a  very  unfortunate 
case.  He  has  been  in®*®  our  employ  fifteen 
years.  We  can’t  imagine  what  possessed  him 
to  do  such  a  thing.  He  refuses  to  give  any®*® 
explanation.” 

“How  old  is  he?” 

“Seventy-two.” 

The  judge  whistled  through  his  pursed  lips 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  him®®®  out¬ 
side  the  office?” 

“Nothing  to  speak  of.  He  lives  with  his 
daughter  and  son-in-law — respectable  people, 
I  understand.”®®® 

“What  is  their  name?”  . 

“Strawbridge.” 

“Didn’t  he  attempt  any  defense  at  all?” 
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Mr.  Schlemtner  leaned  closer  to  the  judge. 

“No,’*®  your  honor.  You  see,  he  really 
hadn’t  any  way  out  of  it.  The  circumstances 
were  too  much  against  him.  It’“®  was  his 
business  to  prepare  the  checks  and  on  my 
‘O.  K.’  to  present  them  to  Mr.  Haecklemeyer 
for  his’*®  signature.  He  kept  the  books,  made 
out  the  monthly  balance-sheet,  and  had  charge 
of  the  cancelled  voucher.s.  All  he*®®  had  to 
do,  once  Mr.  Haecklemeyer  had  signed  the 
check,  was  to  put  it  in  his  pocket  instead  of 
mailing*’®  it,  and  to  destroy  the  subsequent 
bills  from  The  Yucatan  Co.  as  they  came  in. 
What  made  the  case  particularly**®  strong 
against  him  was  that  he  had'  been  trying  to 
borrow  five  thousand  dollars  from  everybody 
he  knew,  including  the*®®  bank — said  he  abso¬ 
lutely  had  to  have  it ! — ^and  when  we  discovered 
that  Mr.  Wiltshire’s  name  was  a  forgery 
we**®  naturally  asked  McGunnigle  what  he 
knew  about  it.” 

“And  he  confessed  at  once?” 

“Yes,  your  honor.” 

“He  didn’t  try  to®®®  make  you  think  that 
Wiltshire  might  really  have  cashed  the  check 
after  all  and  then  denied  his  own  signature?” 

Mr.®’®  Schlemmer  looked  shocked. 

“Of  course  he  knew  that  Mr.  Wiltshire 
wouldn’t  do  anything  like  that !” 

“Has  he  made,  or  offered®*®  to  make,  any 
restitution  ?” 

“No,  your  honor.” 

“Have  you  any  idea  what  he  did  with  the 
money  ?” 

“Not  the  remotest.”®®® 

A  gold  bicuspid  on  the  left  side  of  Mr. 
Schlemmer’s  jaw  gleamed  for  an  instant,  and 
Mr.  Tutt  suddenly  recalled®*®  where  he  had 
seen  him. 

“Who  is  the  complainant  against  this  man?” 
inquired  Judge  Barker. 

“We  are  nominally,  your  honor,’®®® — that  is, 
Haecklemeyer,  Schlemmer  and  Bintz.  But 
really  the  prosecution  is  instituted  by  the 
National  Surety  Company,  who  are  the’®’® 
ultimate  losers.  We  carry  one  of  their 
forgery  bonds,  under  which  they  agree  to 
indemnify  us  for  our  loss  in’®*®  such  a  case 
as  this,  and  since  this  check  was  charged 
against  our  account  six  months  ago  at  our 
own’®®®  bank,  they  have  been  obliged  to  reim¬ 
burse  us.  You  see,  we  had  to  draw  another 
six-thousand-dollar  check  to’®*®  The  Yucatan 
Company  a  couple  of  days  ago  to  settle  this 
account.” 

Mr.  Tutt,  who  had,  up  to  this  time,”®® 
been  all  eyes,  suddenly  became  all  ears.  Some¬ 
how  the  weary  little  McGunnigle,  in  spite  of 
his  plea  of  guilty,  did’”®  not  look  like  a  pro¬ 
fessional  forger.  Judge  Barker  tapped  medita¬ 
tively  on  the  edge  of  the  dais  with  the  in¬ 
dictment. 

“Well,”*®  Mr.  Schlemmer,  what  do  you 
think  I  ought  to  do  with  this  man?” 

“I  hope  you  will  treat  him  as”®®  leniently  as 
possible,  judge.”  Mr.  Schlemmer’s  voice  held 
genuine  emotion.  “He’s  a  very  old  man.  This 
is  his  first  offense.”®®  If  you  would  let  him 
go,  I  think  I  might  be  able  to  persuade  the 
firm  to  take  him  teck.””®® 

The  judge  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Forgery  is  a  serious  matter,  Mr.  Schlem¬ 


mer. —  Let’s  see  what  the  Prison  Association 
have  to’”®  say.  '  Mr.  Kimball,  have  you  looked 
into  this  case?” 

The  agent  of  the  Prison  Association  arose 
from  where  he  had”*®  been  sitting  beside  Mr. 
Dollar  and  approached  the  dais.  He  had  had 
a  lifelong  experience  in  such  matters. 

“All  I”®®  could,”  he  replied,  “in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  defendant  will  not  talk.  I 
asked  him  to  tell  me”*®  about  how  he  came 
to  do  this  thing,  but  he  refused  to  say  a 
word — just  stood  pat.  Then  I’*®®  went  to  his 
flat  where  he  had  lived  up  to  his  arrest  with 
his  daughter  and  her  husband.  It  is’”®  clean 
as  a  whistle.  They  have  been  there  six  years. 

I  talked  to  some  of  the  other  tenants  and 
they’®*®  all  spoke  well  of  him.  It  seems  the 
daughter  had  tuberculosis.  The  woman  on 
the  opposite  landing  said  it  would’®®®  break 
your  heart  to  see  how  gentle  the  old  fellow 
was  with  her.  The  son-in-law  broke  his  hip’®*® 
a  year  or  more  ago  and  has  been  out  of  a 
job.  I  chased  up  the  doctor  and  he  told’*®® 
me  that  he  informed  McGunnigle  in  December 
that  if  the  daughter  could  not  be  sent  to 
Arizona  she  wouldn’t  last’*’®  a  month.  Well, 
she  left  for  Tucson,  Arizona,  last  week  with 
her  husband,  the  day  after  McGunnigle  was 
arrested.  It’**®  looks  to  me  as  if  McGunnigle 
probably  resorted  to  forgery  to  enable  them 
to  go.  H^s  been  trying  to  borrow’*®®  money 
for  a  month.  He  has  an  excellent  reputation. 
This  is  the  only  charge  that  has  ever  been 
made  against’**®  him.  I  don’t  think  it  would 
do  any  good  to  remand  him.  I  can’t  find  out 
anything  more.  If  Haecklemeyer,’*®®  Schlem¬ 
mer  and  Bintz  want  to  give  him  another 
chance  and  your  honor  would  consider  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  sentence — ” 

It  was’®’®  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Tutt  entered 
the  lists. 

“Excuse  me,  judge!”  he  said,  "but  as  the 
attorney  for  the’®*®  surety  company  I  feel  that 
I  ought  to  intervene.  This  case  had  not  been 
called  to  my  attention  in  the’®®®  usual  course 
of  business  and  I  did  not  know  of  its  existence 
until  now.  I  came  into  court  for  an’®*®  entirely 
different  matter.  While  I  am  loath  to  do  so, 
my  duty  to  my  client  compels  me  to  say 
that’®®®  to  suspend  sentence  in  a  case  of  this 
gravity,  where  the  defendant  admits  his  guilt, 
has  made  no  restitution,  and’®’®  refuses  to  say 
one  word  in  explanation  or  excuse  for  his 
crime — would  be,  to  say  the  least,  most 
unusual.’”®*® 

“This  from  you,  Mr.  Tutt?  I  thought  you 
were  always  for  the  under  dog !” 

“Well,  I  am.  Hasn’t  my  client’®*®  lost  six 
thousand  dollars  through  McGunnigle?  Are 
you  merely  going  to  rap  his  fingers,  say 
‘Naughty!  Naughty!’  give  him  back’®™  his  job, 
and  let  him  keep  the  money?  He  ought  at 
least  to  be  made  to  tell  what  he  did”®®  with 
it.” 

“There  is  something  in  what  you  say,” 
agreed  Judge  Barker.  “I  don’t  see  how  I  can 
turn  a’”®  man  loose  who  has  forged  the  in¬ 
dorsement  on  a  check  for  six  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  even  if  he  is  seventy-two”*®  years  old. 
He  ought  to  be  put  where  he  will  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  same  temptation  again.” 

“But,  judge,”®®  I  am  sure  that  he  wouldn’t 
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do  anything  of  the  sort  a  second  time,”  pro¬ 
tested  Mr,  Schlemmer.  “We  have  no^^“® 
desire  for  vengeance.  If  we  are  willing  to 
take  him  back,  the  rest  of  the  world  ought  not 
to  object  1”^*“^ 

“That  is  all  right  for  you,  Mr.  Schlemmer. 
You  haven’t  lost  a  cent!”  argued  Mr.  Tutt. 
“You  got  your  money^**^"  back  from  the  surety 
company  inside  of  forty-eight  hours.” 

The  judge  hesitated.  He  usually  let  any 
defendant  go  where^®^®  there  was  the  slightest 
excuse  for  so  doing,  but  he  always  tried  to 
please  everybody,  and  Mr.  Tutt  was  an‘®®" 
influential  person. 

“He’s  so  old!”  pleaded  Schlemmer. 

“But  as  he  has  grown  in  age  he  has  not  in 
grace!”  retorted***®  Mr.  Tutt.  “How  do  we 
know  he  has  not  for^d  a  lot  of  other  checks? 
I  ask  for  time  in*^  which  to  make  an  in¬ 
vestigation  to  assist  the  conscience  of  the 
court.” 

Judge  Barker  handed  the  indictment  back 
to  the*®^®  clerk. 

“How  long  do  you  want?” 

“Five  or  six  days.” 

“Very  well.  Adjourn  sentence  in  the  case 
of  The  People*®^®  versus  McGunnigle  for  one 
week.” 

“I  assume  that  I  may  be  allowed  access  to 
the  exhibits  in  the  meantime?”  asked*®*®  Mr. 
Tutt. 

“Certainly.  —  Good  morning,  gentlemen. — 
Next  case,  Mr,  Dollar.”  (1970) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

Lesson  One 

Words 

Amy,  cracked,  grit,  legatee,  arraign,  metal, 
Tait,  realm,  reckon,  dealt,  deckle,  tally, 
hamlet,  needy,  clinic,  tallied,  nagged,  regatta, 
medley,  gilt,^®  raid,  trammel,  wrecked,  mealy, 
kidney,  canary,  errata,  regain,  darken,  tattle, 
grain,  dagger,  calla,  nicked,  trim,  traitor, 
milky,  glare,  garret,  creamery.  (40) 

Sentences 

He  met  Henry  at  the  clinic.  Amy  will 
take  the  late  train  at  Allegheny.  Will  Ned 
make  a  tally  ?  The®®  cat  would  kill  the  canary. 
Allen  will  aid  the  needy  lad.  The  tricky  lad 
hid  her  hat  in  the  elm*®  tree  in  the  lane.  Will 
Ella  take  the  calla  in  the  rig?  I  am  ready. 
I  will  get  a  ticket®®  at  the  Arena  gate.  He 
will  take  the  milk  in  at  the  creamery.  The 
tree  wrecked  the  train.  He  can*®  not  go  in 
the  rain.  It  will  make  him  ill.  (90) 


Lesson  Two 

Words 

Flange,  tape,  feigfn,  ban,  Taft,  valve,  shelf, 
chirp,  shrill,  packet,  Fa^r,  chattel,  hedge, 
heave,  prepay,  maple,  relieve,  peeved,  par, 
gashed,®®  fragile,  penal,  bell,  aflame,  bracket. 
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gauged,  gravel,  barren,  Bailey,  jell,  flannel, 
film,  shrieked,  vigil,  wrench,  vapor,  chamois, 
brig,  Geneva,  caper,*®  victory,  rap,  chef,  ravine, 
pepper,  prayer,  playmate,  frill,  lymph,  grape, 
gin.  (51) 

Sentences 

I  shall  give  Jim  a  check  for  the  pretly  plate. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  little  lad.  It  will®® 
relieve  the  pain.  Mr.  Faber  pitched  a  good 
game.  The  chef  will  not  put  any  pepper  in 
the  gravy.  I*®  gave  him  the  letter  for  Mr. 
Bailey.  I  believe  he  will  be  here  for  the  play. 
Will  she  be  here*®  before  I  leave?  Mr.  Taft 
will  not  hear  the  bell  from  the  ravine.  Please 
have  him  put  every  name  in*®  the  letter  for 
Mr.  Barret.  He  cashed  the  check  for  me. 
Eva  will  be  here  after  dark.  Cliff  will  tap*®® 
the  maple  tree.  (103) 

Lesson  Three 

Words 

Brocade,  abode,  corrode,  notch,  oar,  folly, 
trough,  remodel,  trolley,  morale,  jobber, 
merino,  honor,  porch,  prop,  hopper,  pot,  toll, 
broken,  jog,®®  Nemo,  toper,  globe,  dado,  colic, 
fob,  groan,  fought,  locket,  Oliver,  cob,  Plato, 
volt,  dock,  gorge,  fallow,  hod,  mow,  troche, 
trapdoor,*®  orator,  narrow,  loft,  goblin,  hob, 
brooch,  block,  chromo,  robber.  (49) 

Sentences 

Don  drove  the  team  at  the  log  mill.  Mr. 
Roper  bought  a  coal  hod  at  the  shop  by  the 
dock.®®  The  Judge  will  honor  our  friend. 
Will  he  make  the  check  in  our  favor?  Oliver 
fell  from  the  loft.  I*®  told  him  I  would  keep 
the  letter  from  the  Judge.  Will  he  go  alone? 
He  came  the  narrow  road  from*®  the  gorge. 
The  heavy  load  broke  the  trolley.  Tom  will 
toll  the  bell  at  dawn.  If  I  keep  the  hoe*® 
clean,  it  will  not  corrode.  I  will  call  on  him 
before  I  go.  (93) 

Lesson  Four 

Words 

Annul,  plug,  yon,  tool,  watt,  whalebone, 
yell,  wooly,  quilt,  gushed,  curried,  muddle, 
muggy,  shrug,  unhappy,  recoup,  weapon, 
venom,  allude,  racoon,®®  chuck,  cooky,  dull, 
equator,  gulp,  hushed,  knuckle,  null,  midway, 
lug,  plucky,  ruffle,  putty,  troupe,  Welsh,  yaw, 
cooper,  uneven,  woof,  witty,*®  truck,  wafer, 
toughen,  roughen,  quaff,  quarry,  mulch,  cub. 
(48) 

Sentences 

We  will  have  the  Judge  annul  the  affair. 
Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Your  work  will 
not  take  you®®  away  from  home,  will  it?  Too 
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Quality  Positions 

A  trained  organization  and  contact  with  school  officials 
in  every  part  of  the  country  enables  us  to  place  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  in  the  finest  positions.  If  you  want  a  better 
place  now,  or  for  the  coming  school  year,  write  for  full 
details. 

SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  President  Shubert-Rialto  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ANCIENT  HISTORY 


By  the  time  you  read  this,  the  information  it  contains  will  be 
ancient  history',  for  the  Gregg  people  require  us  to  prepare  our 
September  copy  before  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  July. 

Recently  our  candidates  have  been  taken  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  Charleroi,  Pa.,  Johnstown, 

Pa.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Valley  Stream,  N.  Y.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y., 
and  Reading,  Pa. 

Of  course,  between  this  date  atid  the  arrival  of  the  September 
American  Shorthand  Teacher,  we  shall  have  done  the  best  business 
of  the  year,  as  July,  August,  and  September  are  always  our  best 
months.  May  we  help  you? 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Speeialiet) 

E.  E.  Gaylord,  Mgr.,  Larcom  Ave.,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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much  rain  will  the  whole  lawn.  When 

do  you  hope  to  move?  Max'*”  we  hear  from 
you?  The  truck  will  haul  the  heavy  log  from 
the  edge  of  the  brook.  The  wooly  dog'*** 
will  bark  at  you  if  you  wave  your  muff  at 
him.  We  will  take  the  weapon  away  from 
the  crook**”  who  took  your  watch.  When  will 
you  take  your  trip  to  the  equator?  The 
plucky  fellow  bought  the  putty.  (99) 

Lesson  Five 

Words 

Slacker,  series,  satchel,  chassis,  oath,  Nathan, 
ooze,  lathe,  gussets,  muskets,  thorax,  tank, 
sting,  trespassing,  ungainly,  strappings,  con¬ 
cede,  inception,  expanse,  basket,*”  console,  sup¬ 
per,  swell,  masks,  skids,  castle,  castile,  brass, 
assail,  castings,  breadth,  clinging,  conceal,  cal¬ 
lous,  campus,  froth,  sedge,  soften,  spool, 
throttle,^”  zinc,  breezily,  solely,  flax,  swing, 
massage,  loose,  Swiss,  lanky,  kiss,  inflation, 
glaze,  sequence.  (53) 

Sentences 

You  will  receive  a  notice  when  the  sale  is 
to  take  place.  The  police  will  conceal  the 
slacker  from  the*”  posse.  Do  not  put  all  your 
eggs  in  one  basket.  His  accomplice  would 
not  squeal  on  him.  The  desk  is^”  well  made. 
This  case  is  set  for  early  next  week.  He  will 
give  us  a  lease  on  this  store  for®”  five  years. 
The  strain  on  the  levee  was  so  great  that  it 
broke.  These  lads  will  swim  the  channel. 
You*”  must  put  on  these  chains  to  keep  from 
skidding.  Will  you  get  a  spool  of  thread  for 
me?  (98) 

Lesson  Six 

Words 

Acute,  align,  bowery,  affiliate,  covote,  lowly, 
mohair,  trachea,  aerial,  ice,  hide,  finely,  howl, 
oily,  join,  lie,  ivy,  poison,  piano,  bile,*”  rout, 
pouch,  ague,  brine,  bower,  cereals,  suet,  joist, 
sciatica,  Cheyenne,  pianola,  pirate,  boiler, 
Ivanhoe,  noisy,  lacteal,  lime,  isle,  arise,  bout,^” 
briny,  capsize,  decry,  Delia,  glide,  hire,  miasma, 
knives,  regalia,  sprout,  sapphire,  trousers, 
capias.  (53) 

Sentences 

We  will  use  the  light  for  a  week,  then  we 
will  write  you  how  we  like  it.  I  wish  you*” 
would  point  out  the  kind  of  wire  you  will  use. 
How  do  you  like  our  new  piano?  The  team 
from^”  Chevenne  was  rigged  out  in  new  re¬ 
galia.  Delia  will  hide  in  the  pine  grove.  They 
would  not  allow  me  to®”  join  the  aviation 
corps.  I  shall  write  a  nice  long  letter  sfKin. 
The  boy  scout  cried  because  the  pain  was*” 
so  acute.  Owen  threw  a  stone  through  the 
skylight.  If  you  wish  to  go  when  we  do,  you 
must  arise'””  early.  Do  you  hear  the  coyote 
howling  in  the  hills?  (110) 


Who  Made  the  First  Car? 

An  Account  of  the  Early  Days  of  Motoring 
Taken  from  ^^Life,”  [>ublished  in  Australia 

There  are  many  claims  to  the  honor  of 
having  made  the  fir.st  car — so  many,  indeed, 
that  it  would  be*”  futile  to  assert  positively  that 
any  one  person  has  a  right  to  the  title. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  Elwood^”  Haynes, 
an  American  engineer,  designed,  built,  and  ran, 
the  first  motor-car  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Haynes,  we  are®”  told  by  a  writer  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  on  July  4,  1894,  towed  a 
queer-looking  buggy*”  without  tongue  or  shafts 
out  from  his  shop  in  the  city  to  a  country 
road,  and  drove  it  back  to'””  the  city  without 
a  horse,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
natives.  His  speed  was  seven  miles  an  hour. 

“A'^”  short  time  afterward  he  drove  his 
horseless  carriage  into  Chicago  and  a  police¬ 
man  told  him  to  ‘get  that  contraption  off'^  the 
streets  or  I’ll  run  you  in !’ 

“Haynes,  it  is  claimed,  was  the  inventor 
of  the  first  successful  automobile,  although'®” 
several  others  were  working  along  the  same 
ideas  at  that  time  and  claims  are  made  for 
them  for  that  honor.'*”  But  Haynes’  car  ran 
from  the  start,  while  other  inventions  had  to 
be  ‘tinkered’  before  they  were  successful. 
Elwood  Haynes’^  trip  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  journey  of  a  gasoline-driven  vehicle 
in  the  United  States. 

“It  is^“  true  that  Charles  E.  Duryea  was 
working  on  a  motor  vehicle  early  in  1892,  but 
it  was*'”  really  only  an  experiment  in  power 
buggy  building,  and,  because  it  was  under¬ 
powered,  it  was  not  considered  a  successful®” 
automobile  that  could  be  put  into  general 
service.  There  was  great  imperfection  in  the 
engine  until  March,  1893,^*”  when  Charles 
Duryea’s  brother  Frank,  a  skilled  machinist, 
remedied  it  to  some  extent. 

“But  this  first  car  did  not®””  satisfy  Frank, 
and  in  April,  1893,  he  designed  another  model. 
He  fitted  the  old  phaeton  first  used®*”  by  his 
brother  w'ith  a  new  set  of  wheels  and  other 
new  parts  and  tried  it  on  the  roads  in®'”  August, 

1893.  Still  it  was  not  satisfactory,  and  in  April, 

1894,  he  began  building®®”  a  third  car  that  was 
entirely  different  from  the  first  two.  This  car, 
which  was  really  the  first  successful  Duryea®*” 
automobile,  was  completed  in  December,  1894. 

“However,  the  horseless  carriaee  of  Elwood 
Haynes  had  been  a  familiar'””  sight  on  the 
streets  since  Julv  4,  1894. 

“But  it  does  not  really  matter  whether  the 
place'®”  of  honor  for  putting  into  practical 
action  the  first  successful  automobile  in 
America  be  awarded  to  Haynes  or  Duryea — 
the"”  fact  remains  that  btith  of  those  wonder¬ 
ful  inventions  were  steadily  improved  and  other 
inventions  and  improvements  followed  them 
steadily  along'®”  the  same  lines  until  travel  and 
traffic  have  been  revolutionised.’’ 

That  “other  Americans  were  at  work  in 
1894'*”  on  the  problem  of  driving  a  vehicle  by 
a  gas  or  an  electric  engine,”  is  frankly  admit- 
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ted  by  the®”®  New  York  Times,  which,  never¬ 
theless,  calls  Haynes  “the  father  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile,”  and  says: 

“The  machine  that  Haynes  made,  after®-® 
experimenting  for  seven  years,  was  used 
by  him  as  field  superintendent  of  a  natural 
gas  company.  In  1910®*®  he  presented  it  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  where  it  may  be  seen 
labelled :  ‘Gasoline  Automobile  Built  by 
Elwood  Haynes  in®®®  Kokomo,  Indiana,  1893-4. 
Successful  trial  trips  made  at  speed  of  six 
or  seven  miles  per  hour,®*®  July  4,  1894.  On 
December  14,  1924,  Bennett  Hill  drove  a  motor 
racing  car*®®  at  Culver  City,  California,  250 
miles  in  1  hour  58  minutes  18  3/5  seconds, 
at®^®  an  average  speed  of  126.9  miles  an  hour. 

“It  is  interesting  to  recall  the®*®  first  motor- 
vehicle  competition  in  America  in  1895.  The 
show  was  set  for  Independence  Day,  but 
there®*®  was  only  one  entry,  the  Haynes- Apper- 
son  buggy  or  wagon.  The  time  was  extended 
to  Labour  Day  and  then  to®*®  Thanksgiving. 
On  the  night  before  the  actual  competition 
three  inches  of  snow  fell.  There  were  six 
starters.  The  Haynes-Apperson^®®  machine 
was  not  one  of  them.  On  the  way  to  Jackson 
Park  it  had  collided  with  a  street  car  and^^ 
smashed  a  front  wheel.  Four  gasoline  and 
two  electric  wagons  were  ready  when  Judge 
Kimball  shouted  ‘Go  1’  The  course  was^*®  to 
be  fifty-three  and  one-half  miles.  The  electrics 
collapsed  early.  Only  two  of  the  gasoline 
machines  finished,  the^*®  entry  of  the  Duryea 
Wagon  Motor  Company  of  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  winning,  with  the  gas  wagon  of  H. 
Mueller  and  Company^*®  of  Decatur,  Illinois, 
a  poor  second.  Franklin  Duryea’s  time  was 
ten  hours  and  twenty-three  minutes,  his  average 
speed  about*®®  five  and  a  quarter  miles  an  hour. 
The  crowd  that  had  gathered  at  the  start  had 
thinned  to  fifty  ‘Old*^®  Dobbin  is  Still  in  the 
Ring’  was  the  caption  of  a  three-inch  story  of 
the  ‘race’  printed  in  the**®  Chicago  Tribune.” 
(842) 


Notice  that  two-thirds  of  “promotion”  con¬ 
sists  of  “motion.” — B.  C.  ForbesilZ) 

Experience  is  good  for  thought,  but  it  won’t 
nourish  a  man  unless  it  is  properly  digested. 
(16) 

You  can’t  accomplish  what  you  can’t 
imagine.  The  minute  you  say  to  yourself : 
“Oh,  that  isn’t  possible,”  it  isn’t  possible-® — 
for  you.  But  some  other  fellow  who,  with  his 
mine’s  eye,  sees  the  thing  finished,  will  come 
along  and  do*®  it.  Creative  thought  is  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world. — Jerome  P. 
Fleishman.  (53) 


Key  to  May  O.  G.  A.  Test 

Life  is  adaptation.  As  our  adaptation  im¬ 
proves,  our  behavior  becomes  more  pleasing 
and  our  personality  enhanced.  We  become 
more  satisfactory^®  to  others  as  we  better  our¬ 
selves  ;  business  conditions  are  improved  as 
we  realize  success  in  business;  humanity  is 
served,  others*®  are  benefited,  society  is  ad¬ 
vanced,  as  we  develop  according  to  our  ideal 
personality,  and  we  receive  the  emulation  ac¬ 
corded  that*®  development.  As  we  behave 
under  a  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  we  must  face  we  approximate  a  perfect 
adaptation*®  and  choose  our  personality. 

The  vocational  career  is  our  adaptation  to 
the  occupational  world.  This  adaptation  is 
probably  the  most’®®  important  one  in  life. 
Upon  it  rests  directly  much  of  life’s  material 
achievement  and  most  of  life’s  social  and  spir¬ 
itual”’®  success.  Conscious  direction  of  this 
adaptation  to  the  occupational  world  is  voca¬ 
tional  self -guidance.  (114) 

— “Vocational  Self -Guidance,” 
by  Douglas  Fryer,  Ph.  D. 


The  All-Rounct'  Man 

From  “  Your  Job" 

By  Harold  Whitehead,  of  Boston  University 

Your  progress  depends  on  you.  Don’t  fool 
yourself  on  that  score.  The  help  of  friends, 
“pull,”  a  good  job,  a’’®  considerate  boss,  a 
loyal  family,  are  helps  to  success,  but  of  them¬ 
selves  they  are  of  little  avail  in  making  you*® 
successful. 

These  things  are  tools  which  you  must  use 
wisely.  A  man  may  have  a  complete  and 
expensive  kit  of*®  carpenter’s  tools,  but  if  he 
does  not  use  them  they  help  him  not  at  all. 

So,  therefore,  let  us  agree*®  that  your  success 
depends  fundamentally  on  what  you  think, 
what  you  feel,  and  what  you  do. 

You  must  think  constructively.’®®  That  is 
the  mental  part  of  your  makeup. 

You  must  feel  honorably.  That  is  the 
emotional  or  spiritual  part  of’^®  your  makeup. 

You  must  do  energetically.  That  is  the 
physical  part  of  your  makeup. 

Your  success  depends  on  the  development’*® 
of  these  three  factors  which  make  up  you. 

Some  men  think,  but  they  do  not  do.  They 
are  theorists  who’*®  never  make  their  ideas 
materialize. 

Some  men  do,  but  do  not  think.  They  are 
all  the  time  in  hot  water,’*®  for  their  thought¬ 
less  acts  are  destructive  in  their  quality. 

Some  men  do  and  think,  but  if  they  lack 
the  moral”®®  or  the  spiritual  qualities  they 
become  tricksters,  crooks,  or  criminals,  de¬ 
pending  on  how  little  of ,  the  moral  quality 
they  use.””® 

So,  first  of  all,  we  will  agree  that  you  must 
develop  all  three  parts  of  your  makeup.  Your 
success  depends”*®  on  your  “all  round”  de¬ 
velopment.  Good  ideas  need  physical  strength 
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and  energy  to  carry  them  through.  Moral 
force  makes  you“**“  consider  others  as  well  as 
yourself  and  that  makes  your  work  construc¬ 
tive. 

Each  of  these  three  parts  of  your  makeup*®" 
is  ki  turn  the  component  of  many  other  parts. 

For  instance,  your  physical  part  is  made 
up  of  all  the®""  physical  characteristics.  A 
good  digestion,  well-developed  lungs,  nervous 
and  muscular  energy,  well-cared-for  teeth, 
clear  eyes,  strong  heart,®®"  and  such  qualities — 
these  are  your  physical  makeup. 

Your  mental  part  is  the  sum  total  of  such 
qualities  as  general®^"  education,  experience, 
reasoning  power,  the  faculties  of  deduction, 
observation,  and  similar  traits. 

The  moral  part  of  you  represents  the  com¬ 
bination®""  of  such  characteristics  as  sympathy, 
loyalty,  sincerity,  optimism,  love  and  cheerful¬ 
ness. 

The  more  nearly  equal  you  develop  these 
three  parts®®"  of  your  character  the  farther 
you  will  travel  along  the  road  to  success. 

If  you  develop  one  side  of  your^""  character 
to  the  detriment  of  the  other  two  sides  you 
become  lop-sided. 

The  all-round  man  will  go  farther^®"  than 
the  lop-sided  man. 

Roll  a  ball  along  the  ground,  it  goes  straight 
in  the  direction  thrown  and  all^^"  the  force 
used  in  rolling  it  is  spent  in  carrying  the  ball 
directly  to  the  mark.  There  is  no  was'ed’"" 
energy. 

Now  roll  an  egg  along  the  ground  with 
equal  force.  The  energy  is  wasted,  for  the 
egg  wobbles  along^®"  the  floor  and  finally 
comes  to  a  standstill  away  off  the  mark  aimed 
at — possibly  it  has  just  gone  in®""  a  circle  and 
finishes  where  it  started  from. 

The  first  is  the  result  of  all-round  develop¬ 
ment,  while  the  second®®"  is  the  result  of  lop¬ 
sided  development.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  yourself.  (533) 


If  your  work  doesn’t  talk  strongly  for  you, 
your  tongue  won’t.  (11) 

Business  Betters 

Letters  to  Salesmen 

(From  Gardner’s  "Constructij'e  Dictation,”  pages 
154  and  159,  letters  5  and  15) 

Dear  Hanks: 

When  checking  up  the  sales  column  in  your 
report  for  week  ending  June  29  I  was  pleased®" 
to  find  that  it  shows  considerable  improve¬ 
ment,  although  all  the  orders  are  for  the  small 
assortments.  This,  however,  should  give^"  you 
encouragement.  Hanks,  to  go  after  it,  because 
the  next  time  around  you  can  get  orders  for 
the  large  assortments.®"  The  main  thing  is  to 
get  a  start,  for  when  you  get  your  feet  on 
the  ground,  it  is  a®"  very  much  easier  matter 
then  to  get  moving  and  to  show  some  good 
business. 

From  the  report  that  you  have^""  made  out. 


we  will  write  special  letters  to  the  dealers  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  suggestion.  No  doubt  co¬ 
operation  in  this  way^®"  will  assist  you  very 
materially  in  your  next  visit  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  will  bring  home  some  good  orders 
through^'*"  the  mail. 

Your  report  this  week  is  gotten  up  in  very 
nice  form.  That’s  the  way  we  like  to  see'"" 
them. 

I  trust  that  the  coming  week  will  help  you 
considerably  more.  With  our  best  wishes,  we 
are 

Very  truly'®"  yours,  (181) 

Mr.  Paul  Verstigen, 

Salesman  No.  348 
Dear  Verstigen: 

How  do  you  account  for  the  decrease  in 
the®"  account  of  M.  L.  Mantel,  Morristown, 
New  Jersey?  They  bought  about  $1200-  in 

1915,  but  taking'"  into  consideration  the  ad¬ 
vanced  prices  it  looks  as  though  they  had 
bought  only  about  one  half  this  amount  in®" 

1916. 

Can  we  look  for  an  increased  business  with 
them  this  year?  Write  us  a  good  strong  let¬ 
ter  about®"  it. 

Yours  very  truly,  (84) 


Basal  MetaboHstn 

First  of  a  series  of  articles  for  “solid-matter”  practice  for 
the  Medtcal  Stenographer  or  Reporter 

The  great  value  of  Lavoisier’s  work  lay  in 
his  demonstration  of  the  three  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  all  our  work®"  in  “Basal 
Metabolism’’  is  tacitly  founded ;  he  showed : 

1.  That  exposure  to  cold  increases  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  into  the«>  body. 

2.  That  the  digestion  of  food  increases  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  oxygen. 

3.  That  physical  exercise  increases  the  absorption 
ofoo  oxygen. 

We  know  that  an  increase  in  oxygen  absorp¬ 
tion  means  an  increase  in  heat  production  and 
an  increase  in  the®"  total  metabolism  of  the 
body.  Moreover,  the  three  factors  enumerated 
above,  in  all  their  aspects,  are  the  only  factors 
that'""  elevate  the  metabolism  in  health:  If 
they  are  all  eliminated,  what  is  left  is  the 
“basal  metabolism,’’  or  that  level'®"  of  meta¬ 
bolic  activity  that  is  associated  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  automatic  functions  and  the 
body  heat.  In  practice  it""  is  customary  to 
consider  that  the  basal  metabolic  rate  has  been 
reached  when  an  individual  has  been  without 
food  for'""  a  little  over  twelve  hours,  when 
the  body  is  protected  from  the  cold,  and  when 
a  preliminary  period  of  at'®"  least  twenty 
minutes  of  absolute  rest  has  been  observed. 

Under  the  radiating  influence  of  Lavoisier, 
Liebig  proposed  the  theory  that®""  carbohydrate 
and  fat  are  united  with  air  in  the  body  and 
that  protein  is  the  source  of  nitrogen.  The 
name®®"  of  Voit  is  associated  with  great 
advances  in  the  study  of  metabolism  and  gas 
exchange,  both  from  His  own  work®'"  and 
from  that  of  his  pupils. 

Pettenkofer  constructed  a  respiration  calori- 
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meter,  by  means  of  which  the  carbon-dioxide 
of  experimental*'*”  animals  could  be  collected, 
and  by  this  method  atid  quantitative  chemical 
studies  of  the  excreta  much  of  the  pioneer 
work*^**”  upon  the  intermediary  metabolism  of 
protein,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  was  ac¬ 
complished. 

The  measurement  of  the  basal  metabtdism 
affords  the  physician'*””  certain  information 
comparable  to  the  measurement  of  the  body 
temperature — it  not  only  gives  a  valuable  link 
in  the  chain®*”  of  evidence  upon  which  diagnosis 
is  based,  but  it  sets  up  at  once  a  quantitative 
element  in  the  case,  from®*”  which  the  severity 
of  the  condition  may  be  established  and  from 
which  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be 
deduced.®””  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
it  is  of  much  more  real  aid  in  establishing 
diagnosis  in  cases  of  hypothyroidism,®””  in 
which  condition  the  clinical  criteria  are  not 
so  clearly  defined,  than  it  is  in  cases  of  hyper¬ 
thyroidism,  in  which*”**  the  diagnosis  can 
usually  be  made  from  clinical  observation.  As 
a  quantitative  criterion  the  basal  me‘.al)olism 
is  of  great  aid*®”  in  both  conditions.  (423) 


The  force  of  selfishness  is  as  inevitable  and 
as  calculable  as  the  force  of  gravitation. — 
Hilliard.iie) 


They  wrong  Opportunity  who  say  she 
knocks  but  once.  (9) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

A  Long  Wait 

Officer:  What  are  you  doing  here  at  this 
hour? 

Stranger :  I  forgot  my  key,  officer,  and  I’m 
waiting  for  the®”  children  to  come  home  and 
let  me  in.  (28) 


Hard  to  Tell 

The  Golfer:  They’re  all  afraid  to  play  me. 
What  do  you  think  my  handicap  is? 

The  Girl :  Oh,  I  don’t®”  know.  It  might 
be  your  face,  or  perhaps  it’s  just  your  general 
appearance.  (33) 

Professional  Curiosity 

Visitor  (nervously)  :  Does  the  crystal 
gazer  live  here? 

Maid:  Yes,  sir,  hut  he’s  over  at  the  palm¬ 
ist’s  getting  his  hand®”  read.  (21) 

Used  to  It 

At  a  children’s  party  cold  supi)er  was  served. 
One  little  guest  of  six  summers  was  ex¬ 
periencing  a  little  difficulty  in®”  cutting  his 
meat.  The  hostess  noticed  this  and  said,  “Shall 
I  help  you  cut  it,  dear?’’ 

“Oh,  no,  thank  you,’’*”  was  the  reply.  “I 
shall  manage  all  right.  We  often  have  meat 
as  tougli  as  this  at  home.’’  (58) 

Won't  Know  He's  There 

They  were  reducing  the  forces  in  one  of  the 
local  plants,  when  Michael  was  called  in  and 
told  they  did®”  not  have  work  enough  to  keep 
him  any  longer. 

After  pondering  a  few  minutes  he  blurted 
out :  “Sure,  Mr.  Smith,*”  it  doesn’t  take  much 
to  keep  me  busy,”  (48) 

What's  In  a  Name 

A  customer  going  into  the  new  book  store 
told  the  clerk  he  wanted  Stevenson’s  book  of 
poems  “named  after  a®”  typewriter.” 

The  clerk  rose  to  the  occasion  and  took  down 
a  copy  of  “Underwoods”  from  the  nearby 
shelf.  (38) 

An  Emergency  Excuse 

Farmer :  You  young  rascal,  what  are  you 
doing  up  in  my  apple  tree? 

Boy:  Please,  sir,  I’m  frightening  away 
the®”  birds;  they’re  such  awful  thieves.  (25) 


Some  Observations  on  the  Teaching  of  Shorthand 

(Concluded  from  page  6) 


in  me  that  shorthand  and  typewriting  teachers 
themselves  become  proficient  in  the  writing  of 
shorthand  and  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter. 

There  are  two  very  good  reasons  for  this. 
One  is  that  the  teacher  who  has  gone  through 
the  speed  development  process  himself  is  in 
a  far  better  position  to  take  his  students 
through  that  process.  The  other  is  the  tre¬ 
mendous  effect  that  this  skill  or  lack  of  it 
has  on  the  students.  It  makes  all  the  differ¬ 


ence  between  driving  power  and  driving  power 
plus  leadership. 

Permit  me  to  urge  that  this  skill  develop¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  concern  itself 
both  with  facility  of  execution  and  with  beauty 
of  outline.  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  from 
personal  experience  with  the  many  demands 
on  the  time  of  the  teacher,  but  this  skill  can 
be  acquired,  nevertheless,  by  the  teacher  who 
is  really  determined  to  have  it.  A  number  of 
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my  friends,  for  instance,  have  developed  and 
maintained  their  speed  by  writing  on  the  black¬ 
board  as  the  students  read  back  their  “takes.” 
This  expedient  is  not  only  evidence  of  the 
teacher’s  leadership,  but  it  automatically  fur¬ 
nishes  the  students  with  a  means  of  checking 
their  own  notes  with  those  of  the  teacher. 

The  teacher’s  notes  should  conform  to  the 
highest  standards  in  the  matter  of  beauty  of 
outline.  The  best  evidence  for  the  need  of 
this  is  an  inspection  of  the  teachers’  and  stu¬ 
dents’  shorthand  notes  submitted  to  the  Cre¬ 
dentials  Department  of  the  Gregg  IVriter. 
These  papers  furnish  unmistakable  evidence 
that  beauty  of  outline  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
means  good  notes  on  the  part  of  the  students ; 
that  poor  outlines  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
invariably  mean  students’  notes  that  leave  much 
to  be  desired. 

School  Executives,  This  Means  You,  Tool 

I  understand,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
a  number  of  private  school  proprietors  present. 
For  a  good  many  years  our  representatives 
have  had  the  privilege  year  in  and  year  out 
of  visiting  private  schools  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  Scarcely  one  of  these  repre¬ 
sentatives  after  being  on  the  road  for  several 
years  has  failed  to  comment  on  the’  fact  that, 
by  and  large,  the  most  successful  private 
schools  have  been  those  in  which  the  propri¬ 
etors  and  principals  have  themselves  been 
skilled  shorthand  teachers.  If  pressure  of 
other  duties  makes  it  impossible  for  the  pri¬ 
vate  school  executive  to  become  a  skilled  short¬ 
hand  teacher,  there  would  still  be  really  worth¬ 
while  advantages  in  his  knowing  enough  of 
elementary  shorthand  so  that  he  could  use 
simple  illustrations  in  his  talks  with  prospec¬ 
tive  students.  Also  he  should  know  enough  of 
the  theory  and  of  methixis  to  enable  him  to 
recognize  classroom  weaknesses  and  offer  con¬ 
structive  suggestions. 

Contests  Raising  Standards 

Shakespeare  has  said,  “All  the  world’s  a 
stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
players.”  That  was  all  right  in  those  times, 
but  the  world  has  changed.  The  stage  is  now 
a  contest  platform,  and  we  are  all  playing  our 
parts  as  contestants,  striving  for  the  highest 
standards  and,  in  striving,  raising  the  general 
level  of  attainment.  Even  the  late  arrivals  in 
the  commercial  teaching  profession  have  seen 
a  yearly  raising  of  standards,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  top-notchers,  but  throughout  the 
student  body. 

It  would  be  very  much  to  the  credit  of  con¬ 
tests  if  they  had  done  nothing  more  than  raise 
the  general  level.  Before  the  day  of  inter¬ 
school,  intercity,  county,  state,  and  regional 


contests,  the  standard  of  comparison  was  the 
work  done  by  other  students  in  the  same  school. 
'I'liat  provided  stimulus  to  the  student  body  in 
general,  but  the  competitive  spirit  was  largely 
lacking  on  the  part  of  the  brighter,  quicker 
students  who  excelled  with  little  effort. 

When  we  turn  to  the  problem  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  student,  we  find  that  we  must  study 
the  unusually  bright  student  just  as  carefully 
as  we  study  the  dullard,  for  some  way  must 
be  found  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  him 
instead  of  allowing  him  to  rest  on  his  oars. 
The  interschool  contests  have  done  this,  for 
they  have  pitted  the  best  students  in  any  given 
school  with  the  best  students  in  other  schools. 
Contests  must  also  be  given  credit  for  having 
provided  a  much  wider  basis  of  comparison 
and  therefore  a  much  more  satisfactory  basis 
of  comparison  than  was  previously  possible. 

We  are,  then,  indebted  to  these  contests  for 
a  general  raising  of  standards  and  for  at  least 
a  partial  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by 
the  exceptionally  bright  students. 

Let  Us  Continue  to  Progress 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  may  I  express 
the  conviction  that  tremendous  as  have  been  the 
strides  made  in  commercial  education,  the  big¬ 
gest  and  the  best  things  are  still  in  store  for 
us.  That  is  a  source  of  the  deepest  grati¬ 
fication  to  those  of  us  who  believe  with  all 
our  strength  in  the  worthwhileness  of  com¬ 
mercial  education,  but  it  carries  with  it  a  new 
sense  of  responsibility.  It  means  that,  if  we 
are  to  play  our  part,  we  must  be  keenly  alive 
to  the  latest  and  best  in  education  in  general 
and  in  commercial  education,  and  that  we  must 
maintain  open-mindedness,  an  adaptability  to 
changing  conditions. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  commercial  subjects  was  confined  to 
the  last  two  years  of  the  senior  high  school, 
and  the  situation  was  adequately  handled  by 
teachers  and  heads  of  departments.  Today 
commercial  subjects  are  taught  in  the  grades, 
in  junior  high  schools,  in  senior  high  schools, 
in  the  junior  colleges,  in  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  in  the  continuation  schools,  and  in 
the  evening  schools.  We  are  not  going  to  fall 
so  far  short  of  our  destiny  as  to  allow  these 
several  units  to  operate  independently  and  with 
manifold  opportunities  for  conflict  and  fric¬ 
tion.  If  we  really  are  educators,  Mr,  President, 
Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  we  will  knit  this  pro¬ 
gram  into  a  smoothly  articulated  whole  that 
will  result  in  the  training  of  employees,  not 
merely  skilled  in  the  specific  crafts  with  which 
they  will  earn  a  livelihood  upon  graduation, 
but  with  a  background  of  skill,  knowledge, 
and  character  training  that  will  constitute  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  best  that  the  business  world 
has  to  offer. 
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The  Place  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
Books  in  the  Course 


FIRST  QUARTER 
Baial 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  (Gregg) . $1.60 

Gregg  Speed  Studies  (Gregg) .  1.20 

Supplementary 

Graded  Readings  In  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Hunter)  . $  .75 

Beginners'  Letter  Drills  (Hunter) . 24 

Progressive  Exercises  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Gregg)  . 50 

Supplementary  Exercises  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  (Gregg)  . 00 

Word  and  Sentence  Drills  In  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  (MarketO  . 00 

Analytical  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Frick)  . 2.75 

The  Individual  Promotion  Method  for 
Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  (Brewbaker)  1.60 
Practical  Drills  in  Shorthand  Penmanship 

(McClure)  . 10 

Lessons  in  Shorthand  Penmanship  (Gregg).  .12 
Vocabulary  Studies  for  Stenographers 

(Miner)  . 00 

The  Gregg  Writer — United  States  and  pos¬ 
sessions — a  year  .  1.50 

Canada,  $1.65;  other  countries . 1.75 


SECOND  QUARTER 
Basal 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  (Gregg) . $1.50 

Gregg  Speed  Studies  (Gregg) .  1.20 

Supplementary 

Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Hunter)  . $  .75 

Progressive  Exercises  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

((fregg)  . 50 

Supplementary  Exercises  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  (Gregg)  . i'lO 

Word  and  Sentence  Drills  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  (Market!)  . 00 

Easy  Dictation  (Watson) . 32 

Analytical  Lessons  In  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Frick)  .  2.75 

The  Individual  Promotion  Method  for 
Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  (Brewbaker)  1.50 
Practical  Drills  in  Shorthand  Penmanship 

(McClure)  . 16 

Lessons  in  Shorthand  Penmanship  (Gregg)  .12 

Vocabulary  Studies  for  Stenographers 

(Miner)  . 00 

The  Diamond  Necklace  (de  Maupassant)...  .10 

Alice  in  Wonderland  (Carroll) . 75 

Gregg  Transcription  Letterheads  (Fry) . 20 

each,  or  10c  in  case  lots  of  100  pads 
The  Gregg  Writer — United  States  and  pos¬ 
sessions — a  year  . 1.50 

Canada,  $1.65;  other  countries . 1.76 


THIRD  QUARTER 
Basal 


Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  (Gregg) . $1.50 

Gregg  Speed  Studies  (Gregg) . 1.20 

Rational  Dictation  (McNamara  and 
Market!)  .  1.40 


Supplementary 

Constructive  Dictation  (Gardner) . $1.20 

Letters  From  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 

Son  (Lorimer)  . 75 

Tbs  Sign  of  the  Four  (Doyle) . 76 


The  Great  Stone  Face  (Hawthorne) . $  .24 

The  Poor  Relation’s  Story  (Dickens) . 20 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (Irving) . 32 

Rip  Van  Winkle  (Irving) . 28 

Hamlet  (Lamb)  . 20 

A  Christmas  Carol  (Dickens) . 28 

The  Man  Without  a  Country  (Hale) . 28 

The  Art  of  Making  a  Speech . 20 

Gregg  Shorthand  Reader . 28 

Creeds  of  Great  Business  Men . 24 

Gregg  Transcription  Letterheads  (Fry) . 20 

each,  or  10c  in  case  lots  of  100  pads 
The  Gregg  Writer — United  States  and  pos¬ 
sessions  . 1.50 

Canada,  $1.05;  other  countries . 1.75 

FOURTH  QUARTER 
Basal 

Rational  Dictation  (McNamara  and 

Market!)  . $1.40 

Secretarial  Studies  (SoRelle  and  Gregg)....  1.40 
Secretarial  Laboratory  Materials . 00 


Secretarial  Dictation  (Teacher’s  use  only)..  .80 


Supplementary 

Constructive  Dictation  (Gardner) . $1.20 

Advanced  Practice  in  Gregg  Shorthand, 
Parts  One,  Two,  and  Three.  Each  part..  .50 

Gregg  Reporting  Shortcuts  (Gregg) . 2.25 

The  Stenographic  Expert  (Bottome) . 2.00 

Gregg  Notes,  Nos.  1  and  2  (Court  Testi¬ 
mony)  . each  .24 

Gregg  Dictation,  Nos.  1  and  2.  (Key  to 

Gregg  Notes)  . each  .24 

Letters  From  Famous  People  (Green) 

(Teacher’s  use  only) . 1.20 

Graded  Dictation  (Rasmussen) .  1.00 

Expert  Shorthand  Speed  Course  (SoRelle)  1.00 

Gregg  Transcription  Letterheads  (Fry) . 20 

each,  or  16c  in  case  lots  of  100  pads 
The  Gregg  Writer — United  States  and  pos¬ 


sessions — a  year  .  1.50 

Canada,  $1.65;  other  countries .  1.75 


FOR  TEACHER’S  USE  ONLY 

Vocabulary  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Man¬ 
ual  . $  .60 

Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Wheatcroft)  . net  .60 

Lesson  Plans  in  Gregg  Shorthand  (Westen- 

haver)  . net  1.26 

The  Q's  and  A’s  of  Shorthand  Theory 

(Gregg)  . net  .60 

Shorthand  Dictation  Drills  (Gregg) . 80 

Shorthand  Championship  Tests  (Mechler)..  1.20 
The  Teaching  of  Shorthand:  Some  Sugges¬ 
tions  to  Young  Tea'cbers  (Gregg) . net  .75 

The  Basic  Principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Gregg)  . net  1.00 

Making  Shorthand  Teaching  Effective 

(Gregg)  . net  50 

Handwriting  Efficiency  in  Junior  and 

Senior  High  Schools  (Snesrud) . net  .20 

The  Fourteen  Points  in  Shorthand  Teach¬ 
ing  (Hagar)  . net  .20 

Obstacles  to  the  Attainment  of  Speed  in 
Shorthand  (Beygrau  and  Arnston)...net  .20 
The  Educational  and  Practical  Value  of 

the  Study  of  Shorthand  (SoRelle) . net  .20 

Making  Shorthand  Drills  Interesting 

(Gregg)  . net  .20 

Wall  Charts  . net  2.60 

Gregg  Wordsigu  Chart . net  1.00 


Discount  to  teachers  on  all  books  except  those  marked  NET. 
Descriptive  circulars  or  complete  information  furnished  upon  request. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boetoa  San  Francisco  Toronto  London 


Graded  Readings  in 
Gregg  Shorthand 

By  Alice  M.  Hunter 

Was  prepared  as  a  companion  to  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual.  The  book 
contains  a  wealth  of  material  that  has 
never  before  been  used  in  any  of  our 
publications.  No  isolated  word  lists  and 
no  disconnected  sentences.  From  the 
first  lesson  to  the  last  the  contents  is 
made  up  of  intensely  interesting  and  en¬ 
tertaining  paragraphs,  business  letters, 
articles,  and  stories,  all  written  in  beau¬ 
tiful  and  up-to-date  shorthand.  Six  pages 
of  shorthand  for  each  lesson.  Particu¬ 
larly  interesting  to  young  students. 

Some  of  the  Leading  Featuree  are: 

1.  Short  Paragraphs  on  various  subjects. 

2.  Business  Letters. 

3.  Short  Stories. 

The  Ball  Game 
The  Pony 
A  Trip 

A  Vacation  Trip  (.drill  on  geographical 
nantes) 

4.  Fables. 

The  Dog  and  His  Shadow 
The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher 
The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise 
The  Lion  and  the  Mouse 
The  Goose  with  the  Golden  Eggs 
The  Fox  and  the  Crow 
The  Old  Man  and  His  Sons 
The  Power  of  Fables 
The  Wind  and  the  Sun 
The  Honest  Woodman 
The  Monkey  as  a  Judge 
The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb 

5.  Biographies  of  Great  Americans. 

Benjamin  Franklin 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Alexander  Hamilton 
John  Quincy  Adams 
Daniel  Webster 
George  Washington 
Robert  £.  Lee 
Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Abraham  Lincoln 

6.  Interesting  Articles  on  Commercial 
Products. 

Cotton 

o:ii_ 


Paper 

Iron  and  Steel 

Coal 

Gold 

Petroleum 

Pottery 

Attractive  Cloth  Binding,  126  pagea; 
Hat  price,  75  centa 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Bostpn 

San  Francisco  Toronto  London 


lATENCION! 

LA  LENGUA  ESPANOLA 
ES  FACIL  E 
INTERESANTE 

If  you  are  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  foregoing  sen¬ 
tence,  you  can  acquire  a 
surprising  familiarity  with 
the  Spanish  language 
merely  by  reading 

“EL  ESTUDIANTE  DE 
ESPANOL” 

This  magazine  is  written 
mostly  in  Spanish.  The 
difficult  idioms  and  unusual 
words  bear  explanatory 
footnotes.  The  magazine 
is  illustrated  and  deals  with 
a  wide  range  of  subjects — 
travel,  decorative  arts,  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  current 
events,  humor,  short  sto¬ 
ries,  and  many  other  topics 
of  interest. 

By  Subscription: 

8  Months 
Oct.  to  May,  $1.00 

“L’£tudiant  Fransais,’*  a  similar 
publication  in  French  is  also  issued 
by  us. 

Send  subscriptions  to 

J.LdeMIER  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

2  to  8  Duane  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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